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4 A LOST XAHE. * 

are accomplished in a moment of time. Miss 
Marlyn had undergone a transformation in the 
eyes of Mrs. Shadwell. Not all the logic of 
the subtlest sophist, not all the oratory of 
angels, could restore her to her former shape. 

Agnes talked plaintively to Bachel of her 
approaching departure. 

" I have written this morning," she used to 
say, " to my only friend in London, Mademoi- 
selle Du Chatelet, whom I knew two years ago 
at Madame de la Perriere's school — too good, 
much too good, for that place. She gave up 
her situation there, being shy and grave, and 
is now housekeeper in an institution in Lon- 
don." The reader will remember that the 
" Institution " was the famous " Dignum's 
Cigar Saloons," and that her " housekeeping " 
consisted in presenting cigars and counters, 
with the prettiest taper fingers and dimpling 
smiles, with the prettiest little lace coiffure, and 
a perfectly Parisian get-up, across a table at the 
foot of the great stairs there, to the gentlemen 
who, from ten o'clock p.m., began to pass up 
that splendidly illuminated ascent. " I have 
entreated her to look out for me some little 
convenient nook, where I may very quietly 
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hide my foolish head, until some situation, 
quiet, and perhaps more humble than mj 
present one, turns up." 

I don't believe, however, that her friend. 
Mademoiselle Du Chatelet, was conscious of 
any such intimation or request contained in 
any one of the letters with which her old friend, 
from time to time, enlightened and amused 
her. 

Agnes Marlyn had herself, in a low musical 
minor, alluded hastily once or twice, in Mrs. 
Shadwell's presence, to her approaching depar- 
ture. But Mrs. Shad well evinced no intention 
whatever of interrupting her preparations, or 
of discussing the subject with her. 

Miss Marlyn's heart swelled, but not with 
any tender regrets, under this insensibility. 

As in the solitude of her room she undressed 
that night, she smiled : 

" The stupid little woman ! with her airs 
and hauteurs. How I laugh at her ! Is there^ 
madame, never more than one way of reaching 
a point ? It may not be so easy a matter to 
put me out of Raby. There are none of you 
here so holy that you frighten me. This kind 
goeth not forth so easily." 
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" "Why does not that woman go about her 
business?" demanded Mark of his wife, rather 
savagely, next day. 

"She says she's going immediately," an- 
swered she. " I have said nothing to delay 
her departure — I can't hasten it, you know, 
Mark, for even if I were to try to do so, I could 
not. She has a rig^ht to remain here nearly a 
forWght longer." 

" The devil she has !" 

" I wrote down the date on which I gave 
her notice, as you wished.'* 

*' I hate that charming young woman," said 
Mark. 

"Hate her?" 

" Well, that's too strong — ^but I don't like 
her." 

" I did not know that, Mark, you only said 
you thought her useless." 

" I dare say. If she were useful, of course, 
• — ^but then, she is not, so without fear of re- 
moving a valuable person, I may say that I 
dislike her." 

"But why dislike her, Mark?" asked his 
wife, who had grown curious in some things, 
of late. 
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'' Because I think she laughs at us ; I don't 
care a farthing, of course. Do you like her ?" 

" I think she is a little odd — but I think 
Bachel likes her very much." 

" You don't/' said he. 

"Why should I not?" 

" Oh ! come, you know you don't ; and why 
do you look at me as if I had two heads, when 
I say I feel as you do ?" 

" I — I really did not intend, Mark " 

" Ho ! but you did it," said Mark, with a 
short laugh of scorn, who did not choose to be 
looked at either in that way or in curiosity. 
" You looked as if you intended to see through 
me, and read my soul." 

Amy's usually pale face actually flushed a 
little. 

" I had no such idea, I assure you, Mark." 

"Yes, you had, I don't know what for, 
though, and I can't say I much care." 

He walked over to the window, and stood 
there for a while looking out, and suddenly 
turned about, saying : 

" I think you have all got a way of peering 
at me — I don't know what you want, it is the 
most offensive thing on earth. If there's any- 
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thing you want to know, youVe got the use of 
your tongues, I suppose. Why the devil can't 
you put your questions ? I wish I could assure 
you. Amy," he added, with a change of tone, 
perceiving how frightened his poor Uttle wife 
looked, " that there is nothing, neither ill luck 
nor good, concealed from you. I hide nothing, 
absolutely, and you can't imagine, when one 
is harassed by never-ending real vexations, a& 
I am, about which, heaven knows ! I have 
never made a secret ; how it pesters one to be 
watched and wondered at as if I were a witch, 
or the man in the ' ' Iron Mask !' I hate 
Agnes Marlyn, if you want to know, simply 
because I think she laughs at us." 

" Laughs at us, Mark ?" 

" Yes, at our poverty and shabbiness, and 
all our miserable ways ; this great gaunt wil- 
derness of a house, with a handful of poor 
people living in a corner of it ; and this deso- 
late place, a dozen miles round, the picturesque 
and solemn principality of starvation. I quite 
understand her ; you don't. Do you fancy I 
believe one word of her talk about rural 
repose, and sylvan seclusion, and all that 
stuff? A French girl ! For that she is, in all 
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her thoughts, and ways, and tastes. The idea 
is too absurd ! It was quite evident to me from 
the first, that she alighted here, like a foreign 
bird, to fly elsewhere. Settle down at Raby,. 
indeed ! But it doesn't matter. In fact, I'm 
poorer than ever, and she can't remain here." 

" I've been thinking, Mark, it is very bad 
for you living so entirely shut up as you do,"^ 
said his poor little wife, prescribing, as good 
wives do. 

" I'm going down to Eaby to-day ; there's 
a market there ; rather a dissipation, isn't it ? 
and I want to see three of my Feltram tenants 
— mine, I call them ; I don't know why, I'm 
sure ; very little of their rent comes to my share. 
I'm utterly sick of the whole thing. I must 
have rest ; and so soon as I can get a clever 
fellow to help me, I'll ascertain exactly how I 
stand, make the best terms I can, and renounce 
Eaby, Wynderfel, and all the rest, for ever ; 
and whoever gets them I hope they may bum 
their fingers, and break their hearts, like me." 

The handsome figure and face of the Squire 
of Raby, when he showed in public, never 
failed in his own countv to excite a curious,^ 
and for the most part a respectful wonder; 
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and many eyes and whispered comments fol- 
lowed that haughty and solitary man, as he 
walked slowly through the main street of 
Eaby. Silently people made way for him, 
and many country farmers who owned no ter- 
ritorial relations with him, knowing vaguely 
what great people the Shadwells had been, 
the oldest blood in that region, touched their 
hats as he passed, and eyed him with in- 
terest. 

Having talked with his farmers, he was now 
strolling homeward from the village, when he 
was overtaken by Doctor Stalton, trotting 
leisurely on his tour of professional visits. 
The doctor checked his pace to a walk on re- 
cognising Mark Shad well. He was one of the 
few residents in that wide region whom the 
Squire could talk to. 

" Well, doctor ! we don't often meet on the 
roads here ; I don't trouble them much," said 
Mark, with a gloomy smile. 

" I'm very glad to see you about, however ; 
it's a great pity we don't see more of you : I 
hope you'll excuse me! It is, indeed, Mr. 
ShadweU." 

" They don't seem to like me particularly. 
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when they do," said Shadwell, with an un- 
pleasant laugh. 

" Well, now, you know, Mr. Shadwell, you 
must be reasonable," answered the physician, 
with a smile, and a reproachfdl shake of the 
head. 

" Eeasonable ! I should like to know when 
I was anything else," he replied, with a sour 
look at his outspoken companion. 

" Well, it isn't reasonable, I think, for you to 
expect them, don^t 'you see, to be neighbourly 
with you, while you hold aloof from them. 
You won't forget old scores and let old wounds 
heal. You avoid them, and refuse to take 
your place among them as a country gentle- 
man, and — ^you mustn't be vexed with me — 
you shirk even your duty as a magisfeate, and 
take a pleasure in letting them feel that you 
don't avoid them from indolence or shyness, 
but distinct from personal hostility ; and then 
you wonder why they don't like you, and that, 
I say, is not reasonable." 

" But I don't wonder. I don't expect them 
to like me ; and, which is just as much to the 
purpose, it was they, not I, who chose those 
relations, and insulted me with a thousand 
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petty, vulgar insults, just because they knew 
Eaby owed money; left out of everything, 
never once in my right place. Why, there 
isn't a family in this county but ours, and 
just two or three others — you could count 
them, by heaven ! on the fingers of one hand 
—that is not perfectly new. It is the most 
upstart county in England; I'm talking of 
the fellows who hold up their heads, now-a- 
days, BS county families. Take old Meivyn, 
for instance, what is he ? Every one knows 
what the Mervyns were ; Welsh gardeners at 
Eaby ; and a very good thing they must have 
made of our gardens, by Jove ! I have the 
old lease of The Oaks, in George the Second's 
time, and he is called Thomas Merven — v-e-n, 
not v-y-n : that was a refinement," he sneered, 
"Thomas Merven, Gardener to Sir Soame 
Shad well, of Eaby, Knight ; and old Mervyn 
pays me to this hour thirty pounds a year 
under that very lease : didn't you know that ?" 

And Shad well laughed viciously . 

'* And there are the Jessons, and the Drakes 
-Hat's even more recent: city tradesmen- 
nothing the worse for that, of course, if they 
did not affect to lead the county. And you 
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think I*m to bear affronts from people like 
that, and trot about the country from one 
court-house to another, to admire their liveries, 
and try to propitiate them. Upon my soul; 
sir, I'll do no such thing ! I think they were 
ten times as deserving of respect when they 
were in their proper places, looking after 
grapes and asparagus beds, or standing behind 
their counters weighing figs— d them r 

"Well, of course, an old family has an 
advantage," begun the doctor. 

"Very Uttle; it's just something — not 
much : I'm not going upon that. All I say 
is, that people who get up among us, like 
mushrooms, ought not to affect airs of supe- 
riority, or to be surprised, if they insist on 
their money, at our remembering their origin. 
When did you visit Applebury jail last — no 
fever there ?" 

" No ; very healthy just now. My last call 
was the day before yesterday." ^^ 

" And did you see Sherlock ?" 

" No ; he's not ailing." 

" I shouldn't wonder if it burst out, all at 
once, in downright, furious madness. See 
what a time it has been smouldering, and no 
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one suspected danger in it, till a life was lost. 
Have you formed any opinion respecting 
Sherlock's case — professional opinion, of 
course, I mean ?" 

" Well, I can't say I have ; one has lots of 
things to consider. I need not tell you, that 
a fellow may be very eccentric indeed, and yet 
be perfectly free from madness." 

" Is it one of the subjects you are well 
up upon — I mean, have you studied it parti- 
cularly ?" 

" I can't say I have ; I know it generally 
though, of course. If it turned out that there 
was madness in Sherlock's family, I should 
have very little doubt ; but it is possible that 
his motive may have had nothing illusory 
about it ; . and I doubt if there's a case strong 
enough to relieve him of the consequences of 
his act." 

"Would there be anything odd, do you 
think, in my going over to the prison to see 
him?" asked Shadwell, walking beside the 
doctor's horse, and looking down on the road, 
in his rumination. 

"Odd? I don't see how there could, if 
their rules allow it," said the doctor. 
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" No, of course — if their rules allow it — as 
you say." 

" But," said the doctor, with a shrewd smile, 
" I don't say, mind, that were / concerned, I 
should like to see him." 



" I don't understand," said Shadwell. 

"I mean, you know, upon the subject of 
the Eaby tragedy, as the newspapers call it," 
said the doctor, with a maladroit jocularity, 
under which the Squire of Eaby secretly 
winced. 

" I didn't know that the papers called it 
so," said Shadwell, a little drily. 

"Because," said the doctor, not minding, 
" he might — such a queer fellow, you know ! 
— let out something that might make a very 
hanging witness of you, don't you see? 
and I'd rather give him his chance, than 
have a hand in the fluke that hanged him. 
Eh?" 

" Oh ! as to that, I should not allow him to 
open his lips on the subject. Of course it 
was just that, having lived so long and served 
so faithfully, people might think it unfeeling, 
especially knowing that the crime was com- 
mitted probably under the direct influence of 
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<lisease, that I should never have looked in 
upon him during his imprisonment. I don't 
see that it can do him the least good, and I 
should much rather escape the pain of seeing 
him ; but I may as well tell you plainly, that 
I should not like to be thought insensible or 
cruel in the case of this poor devil. It is 
simply a question — not of feeling, but opinion, 
what will people think?" 

"Well, there are things for and against, 
joxx know," said the doctor, drawing his 
bridle and coming to a halt, for they had 
reached the gate of Raby. "People talk 
over everything, you know ;" and as the 
xioctor sat turned in his saddle, with his 
hand on his knee, he whistled low a thought- 
ful bar of a tune which ended in silence, 
a.nd lowering his eyes from the yellow ^. 
leaves of the trees at the road-side, he 
said : — 

"There are situations in which it is not 
easy to say what's right and what^s wrong, 
or how people will take anything we do ; 
and I think for the present I would let 
Carmel Sherlock quite alone, and not go near 
iiim." 
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And so lie took his leave^ and trotted 
briskly away. Mark nodded and smiled his 
adieux, and then walked slowly up to the 
house, ruminating moodily. 
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PURSUER AND FUGITIVE. 



As he approached his house the low evenings 
sun shone up from the western horizon, and 
flooded the air with splendour. From glit- 
tering ivy, from thickets, from the discoloured 
foliage of lofty boughs, the birds sang out 
their vesper lays and glorified the coming hour 
of rest and the Great Creator who cares for all 
His creatures. All nature far and wide glowed 
and saddened in this melancholy smile. The 
crows, high in air, glided in wide procession, 
with busy cawings, faint and airy, towards the 
distant woods of Wynderfel. The peculiar 
pleasant chill of autumn evenings sharpened 
the air, and the faint white mists came up over 
distant plain and hill. 

A man with a sense of the beautiful is thril- 
led by such scenes and hours, but in certain 
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states of mind it is with the pain of a discord. 
Shadwell stopped, and saw and heard the spec- 
tacle and sounds around him. The rapture of 
silent worship and profound enjoyment, which 
other men experience in such contemplation, 
in him was displaced by a dreadful impatience, 
a fatigue amounting almost to despair, and he 
groaned. 

The old question was floating and tumbling 
in his mind to and fro, like a dead body rolled 
hither and thither in the sea. What was the 
purpose of all this ? What was the meaning 
of this parade of joy, so insincere — of glory in 
the midst of pain and death ? To what pur- 
pose, for himself or others, had he been brought 
into the world ? or how could the Creator scan- 
dalize his benevolence by the production of 
such a complication of misery as Mark Shad- 
well and his surroundings ? 

Mark was one of those men who do not 
stick at a contradiction. Whatever good 
came to him, he thanked himself for ; what- 
ever evil befel him, he laid at the door of 
heaven. 

As he leaned with folded arms wearily 
against a tree, an object met the eye of that 

2—2 • 
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volatile man which suddenly changed the tenor 
of his thoughts. He saw Miss Marlyn alone, 
for a slight cold kept Rachel at home that day, 
approaching hy the path which led close by 
the very tree at which he stood, towards the 
house. 

A sudden wish to meet her stirred within 
him. 

The old dangerous interest was, for a mo- 
ment, rekindled and mingling strangely with 
his resentment. In such situations and alone 
men are determined by impulse. There is no 
time for debate. Had she come up to the 
spot where he stood, he would at that moment 
have accosted and joined her, most likely, in 
her homeward walk. 

But this one flagrant inconsistency— and 
blessed are those sages whose lives are not 
full of inconsistencies — was prevented by Miss 
Marlyn 's suddenly diverging from the path, 
at right angles, and passing quickly out of 
sight. 

"Ha! she saw me,'* thought Mark, "and 
she fancies I don't know that she saw me ; or, 
perhaps, she wishes me to see that she avoids 
me. A heartless young devil she is. She's 
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right to avoid me, though : she's wise. The 
guilty don't care to confront the judge. She 
does honestly wish to avoid me, and she sha'n't. 
She is walking now by the stile-path, and will 
reach the hall-door, she fancies, uninterrupted; 
but she is wrong. I will meet her at the two 
trees." 

For the first time, for many days, with a 
petty object that really interested him for the 
moment, Mark Shad well, with a faint smile of 
scorn, marched swiftly at the near side of the 
sylvan screen, bent upon intercepting the 
enemy. 

When he came within sight of the two 
slender birch-trees that stoop together as if 
they had something to whisper, he slackened 
his pace to that dilatory and gloomy saunter 
in which he was wont to prosecute those ob- 
jectless rambles which served to consume the 
time which he hated. 

He was now again upon her line of march, 
and very soon she emerged, and the same 
graceful though muffled figure was again ap- 
proaching him. 

Once more, however, and earlier than before, 
he was detected. Nothing could be more 
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natural than Miss Marlyn's divergence, more 
easy, more unconscious, and yet he knew per- 
fectly that this detoufy like the last, was made 
with the express purpose of avoiding him. 

Is there such a thing as spontaneous drun- 
kenness? This little occurrence suddenly 
sobered Mark. What had he been doing? 
He felt ashamed of himself; and the sus- 
picion that Agnes Marlyn saw his pursuit, 
and deliberately mortified him with the hu- 
miliation of avoidance, made him angry, with 
that sort of anger, which, being mixed with 
self-disgust, is one of the most galling passions 
to which we are subject. 

There are some men — not perhaps more 
conceited than others, but more proud and 
sensitive — whom it is not safe to pique, who 
grow haughty, repellant, and contemptuous 
under the arts which excite and allure other 
men. Mark Shadwell's self-love was wounded. 
He fancied that she would think him her cap- 
tive, and secretly glory in his baffled pursuit. 
He was angry, too, with himself : for had he 
not found out that his indifference was not so 
absolute as he had begun to believe ? 

Later that evening he accidentally met and 
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passed Miss Marlyn at the foot of the great 
staircase. He had presence of mind to regu- 
late his looks and demeanour to that precise tone 
which would indicate a genuine and hopeless 
indifference. A very slight recognition, with 
just the shadow of a bow, a faint cold smile, 
and that slight air of abstraction which indi- 
cates thoughts remote. 

Miss Marljna was grave, reverential, penitent, 
he thought; and with downcast eyes she slipped 
by: the transit was quite mute. Mark thought 
he had decidedly the best of it. Could by-play 
be better than his, and was Miss Marlyn's really 
indifferent ? — or, considering how clever an 
actress she must be to have practised so suc- 
cessfully so dangerous and protracted a decep- 
tion, was it even intended to express indiffe- 
rence ? Some wild thoughts were beginning 
:again to haunt him. But was he not a phi- 
losopher ? Did he not believe in enlightened 
reason, and the omnipotence of wiU? What 
had he to fear ? 

As that night Mark Shadwell sat alone in 
his library, smoking slowly cigar after cigar, 
with one foot upon his fender, and his elbow 
on his knee, he took this spectre to task, and 
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analysed himself, finding, if some clay, which 
he passed over lightly, also much good iron, 
and store of refined gold in the image which 
he worshipped ; and he reasoned also with the 
phantom which troubled him, and finally re- 
solved to invite it no more, but to banish it 
with an irrevocable exorcism and never more 
be under the spell of its cruel eye. 

And then suddenly came the image of 
Carmel Sherlock on his lonely pallet in his cell,^ 
with his bandaged arm, and crazy thoughts, 
talking with himself, forlorn, moaning the 
praises of his " benefactor," and pining under 
a curse. 

Then suddenly peeped a face, yellow, sharp 
with its hateful smirk, and immortal fixedness ; 
and at that look he was again where he had 
been, sitting alone in outer darkness with his 
thoughts. 

Mark Shadwell thought he heard a light 
step cross the hall toward his door. He held 
his breath and listened, looking over his 
shoulder, half expecting to see some one enter. 
But nothing of the kind happened. 

He looked at his watch : it had grown late. 
The hour of rest had arrived for all but himself,. 
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and there was no eccentric, desultory spirit now 
in his house, such as poor Carmel Sheriock 
had been. 

Mark was not now so nervous a man as he 
had been when last I described him in this 
same room on the eve of the inquest. He 
listened until he had satisfied himself that no 
step was in motion in the haU, and then he 
resumed his cigar and his ruminations. Mark 
preferred sitting up : he would have preferred 
going out, and passing the hours in a solitary 
march about the place to going to his bed, 
where his thoughts and imaginings were al- 
ways the most troubled. In the night-time, 
in the attitude of seeking sleep, if sleep will 
not come, the afflicted man lies at the mercy 
of his thoughts, which hover over him, as 
vultures over the dead, and perch, and probe, 
and ransack where they will. 

To smoke, and sip from time to time brandy 
and water, and resolve that he had done with 
Eaby, that he had known too much of solitude, 
and drunk deep and long enough of its horrors, 
and must change all ; go to some colony, and 
rough it there — but mix with men, it might 
be as moody and short-tempered as himself — 
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still human beings, who would talk to him, 
exercise his thoughts, and — all the better — 
his temper, and prevent his growing morbid 
and atrabilaxious, as any man shut up in Eaby 
must do. 

And so he would turn over a new leaf, or 
begin a new book in his history, and bury the 
volume of his Eaby existence, its isolation, 
visions, and horrors, certain fathoms in the 
earth. 

If he could once shake himself free of this 
accursed old sprawling property, with its in- 
extricable complications and awful debt in 
which he was dmmeshed, and under which he 
groaned and stumbled hopelessly, and set his 
foot on Canadian or Australian earth with a 
purse in his hand, and that hand free, there 
would be a career before him at last. Centuries 
ago his ancestor had left his Norman land 
and dwelling, and come here to Wynderfel. 
Centuries before that, again, Ms ancestor had 
left his old .northern home and found a new 
one in France. There were periods of decay 
and renovation. The serpent must change 
his skin, a great collapse, a great resuscitation, 
and then a long new brilliant life for the 
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Sliadwells of another hemisphere. So, full of 
his resolution, with perhaps a real flash of the 
old sea-king spirit-enfeebled by circumstance 
and by habit — he stood ijp with his back to 
the fire, chucked the end of his cigar into the 
grate, and frowned defiance in the front of 
imaginary obstacles. 

In this silence, with the distinctness that 
belongs to small sounds at night, he heard the 
same light step cross the oak floor of the hall 
quickly, and stop at his door. 

He did not move ; he listened and watched 
the door frowning. Not the slightest sound 
or motion followed. Who on earth could it 
be? Conjecture failed him. Who could be 
up and about now ? It was not the tread of 
Old Mother Wyndle ; nor of his invalid wife. 
It was a quick, light, young step. The sharp 
faint click of the shoe was still in his ear. 
Agnes Marlyn was out of the question. Eachel 

not possible either. D n it, whoever it 

was, why could not they open the door? He 
could not get it out of his head that his stealthy 
visitor was Carmel Sherlock. He had a strange 
idea of Sherlock's ingenuity and resource. He 
had managed his escape and concealment with- 
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out accomplice or assistant, with a success, the 
completeness of which savoured of natural 
magic. Pursuit was defeated ; the police baf- 
fled. He never would have been taken, Mark 
was certain, had he not chosen to give himself 
up, and then he had himself selected the place 
and agents of his capture. " That fellow could 
make his way out of the jail, and into this 
house if he liked, and no one suspect him. 
He'd venture it for a fancy. He'd come back 
for his fiddle." In Mark's mind this crazy 
creature, whom he generally despised, yet in a 

« 

vague way considered a wizard, excited his ad- 
miration and his fear, and' the associations 
connected with him were horrible. 

A sharp, light knock sounded on the study 
door. Mark felt oddly, chilled with the sense 
of a coming crisis. His instinct whispered 
truly. A crisis was at hand. Its angel stood 
at the other side of the door. 

" Come in,'* said Mark, gazing with the 
frown of suspense at the door. 

And in obedience to his invitation, the 
handle was turned, and the door gently 
opened. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

A SHRIFT. 

^' Good God ! is it you ?" said Mark, in a wild 
whisper, quite forgetting his indifference and 
disdain, after an interval of utter silence. 

He was amazed, as well he might, to see 
Miss Agnes Marlyn before him. Never did 
painted martyr, on oriel window, with arms 
<5rossed over girlish bosoni, and head inclined, 
in the melancholy glory of her beauty and her 
fate, look lovelier or sadder than this vision. 

There was no palm nor glory, indeed. This 
beauty was in truth more voluptuous than 
saintly. But Kafael could not have painted a 
sadder face. 

It is said that the thoughts of the bravest 
man, suddenly wounded by gun-shot, are sel- 
dom very clear. Perhaps that sort of shock 
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and hurry most nearly resembled Mark Shad- 
well's. 

" I couldn't think who it was/' said Mark, 
after another pause. 

" No, sir, of course, I have been quite out of 
your thoughts, you have had so much to think 
of, and you may have supposed that I had 
already left Raby," said Miss Marlyn, in tones 
of low sweet melancholy, which well accorded 
with the sadness of her looks; and as she 
spoke her eyes rested on the floor, and her de- 
licate fiiigers still touched the handle of the 
door, as if she were uncertain whether her 
timid intrusion, hardly beyond the threshold, 
would be permitted, and ready, as it seemed, 
at a look, to vanish and come no more. 

"Left Raby? No, I didn't fancy that. 
You don't go till the 30th, unless you prefer 
it. My wife tells me, however, that you wish 
to go on the 19th," said Mark Shad well. 
, "Very good of Mrs. Shadwell; so good I 
yes, I told her so." 

"Oh, yes!" said Mark, recovering his ordi- 
nary tone rapidly. ** I know pretty well what 
is going on in my house ; and this I must say,^ 
Miss Marlyn," he resumed, after a few seconds,^ 
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" that you are about the last person, I should 
have fancied, who could have desired an inter- 
view with me/' 

As he said this, Mark suddenly remembered 
his little game of hide-and-seek that evening, 
and he bethought him, with a qualm of shame, 
what secret ridicule the dignity of his air was 
possibly provoking at this moment, * and he 
subsided suddenly. 

One momentary glance, however, from the 
comer of his eye told him that there was no 
gleam, not the faintest, of any such feeling in 
her sad features. 

" Putting other things aside, Miss Marlyn, 
doesn't it strike you as a very odd time at 
which to seek an interview with me ?" he said, 
a little sarcastically. 

" In some respects very odd, as you say, Mr. 
Shadwell," she replied. " In others, in that one 
of probable freedom from interruption, the best 
possible time. The world — and stupid people 
who have but one rule and measure for all our 
acts, who take no account of character and 
never discriminate motive — would, of course, 
censure me, and charge me with an audacity 
which my nature utterly abhors. I see that 
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smile, sir, but I don't fear it ; before I leave 
this room, Mr. Shadwell, I will show you that 
if I come here at an odd hour, to secure an 
uninterrupted interview, I do so from the 
purest sense of duty. I owe it, I wiU not say 
to you only, but to your family. There is 
something which I must divulge, and I accept 
the riskf, and, if you will, the sacrifice." 

Mark Shadwell stared hard at Miss Marlyn, 
but her eyes were lowered as before. 

" I can't form the faintest conjecture as to 
what you mean. Miss Marlyn. I don't pre- 
tend to read riddles ; but I venture to say that 
were any accident to bring a third persop. to 
the room, don't you see how unaccountable it 
would appear ?" 

" I'm not afraid, if you are not, sir. With 
me it weighs as nothing in comparison.'* 

Did she sneer? There was nothing but 
gentleness and sadness in her tone. He glanced 
again at her. No, it was not mockery — it was 
almost pathetic. It was a scene of audacious 
humility. 

**Well, Miss Marlyn, do, pray, say what 
you mean !" 
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" Ah ! Mr. Shadwell, have you not sent me 
a cruel message ?" said she. 

" I have sent you a message — that is, I have 
requested my wife to say that you must go," 
said he, grimly enough. 

" Yes, a cruel message ! And I ask why ?" 

" Why ! Miss Marlyn. Do you seriously 
ask me why?" he answered, with fierce con- 
tempt. 

" Ah ! Mr. Shadwell, you are one of those 
who judge and punish your friends unheard," 
she murmured. 

"Now you must excuse me, Miss Marlyn, 
but this is really too cool," said Shadwell, with 
:a bitter scoff. 

"Well, I will put two cases. Suppose I 
have been as foolish and wrong as you choose 
to think, — are people who do wrong never 
forgiven ?" 

" Go on," said Shadwell, smiling angrily. 

"And suppose the alternative — oh! you 
must suppose it ! — that, placing your own per- 
verted construction upon letters which you 
took from my desk and read, you have under- 
stood neither the feelings, nor the purposes, 
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nor the situation of the person whom you stig- 
matize. Nothing — ^nothing — nothing V 

" Upon my honour. Miss Marlyn, all things 
considered, I am tempted to think you have 
come here to indulge an odd vein of plea- 
santry/* said Mark Shadwell, growing more 
severe. 

" Pleasantry, sir ? You inow, while you say 
it, that I speak in agony !" murmured Agnes 
Marlyn. " Were your worst conjecture true^ 
and I the wretch you suppose, still, in .this 
murder, have I not sustained the loss of all a 
wicked woman's ambition? Pleasantry, in- 
deed ! you don't think it : you can't think it : 
you don't believe in that any more than you do 
in the rest. The whole thing is a monstrous 
ajffectation !" 

"Pray, what have I charged you with?" 
said Shadwell, turning sharply on her. 

There was a silence. He laughed and went 
on: 

" Come, come, Miss Marlyn ! you are not 
the first clever young lady I have met. I 
know something of the world, though I do 
live at Kaby. No, no — it won't do." 

And he laughed again. 
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She frowned a little suddenly, and said : 
"I can prove my innocence; I can prove 
more." 

Shadwell shrugged, and, with a sneer, re- 
peated the hacknied distich : 

" He that's conyinced against his will, 
Is of the same opinion still/' 

"Then it's vain pleading with you?" she 
said, imploringly. 

" Quite," answered he, drily. 

"You don't, and you won't believe one 
word I say?" she repeated, in agonized 
tones. 

" Just so ; I don't and I won't believe one 
word you say," he repeated, with insulting 
slowness, " and pray let that suffice." 

He turned to the chimney-piece, to choose a 
cigar among those he had laid there : a signal 
to Miss Marlyn that he would be left to him- 
self. 

She raised her head and her eyes, and for a 
moment there gleamed on him a baleful light ; 
her hand was raised from the door-handle ; she 
was on the point of speaking, but refrained. 
The pale lips were silent ; the gleam and the 
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frown died away. Her eyes were lowered 
again, and her fingers once more hesitatingly 
touched the brass handle of the door. 

" I'm going to light this cigar, Miss 
Marlyn, but not till you have quite done and 
gone away. I don't mean to hurry you, if 
you have got anything more to say." 

He paused, with the cigar in his fingers. 

" I must make, then, before I go," she said, 
in a tone of melancholy, and with a deep sigh, 
" one confidence — one last confidence ; and, 
even here it must be whispered. Judge me by 
it." 

As she spoke the colour receded from her 
face, and her tones became so strange, that 
Shadwell returned her gaze with something of 
excitement, while, quitting her place by the 
door, with quick, light steps, she crossed sud- 
denly to the hearth, and stood nearly before 
him, looking in his face. 

Shadwell returned her gaze with an involun- 
tary frown, but lowered his eyes. 

She drew nearer — a little nearer still, laid 
her hand upon his shoulder, and whispered for 
a few moments in his ear. 

With a sound like a short laugh, he raised 
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his face suddenly. Bat there was no smile 
there. It was distorted, and like a face of 
grey stone looking at her from the shadow. 
For a few seconds his hand was stretched to- 
wards her, and without a word, Mark Shad well 
staggered backward, and would have fallen 
upon the floor, but that, luckily for him, the 
chair in which he had been sitting received 
him. 

When he saw again, Miss Marlyn was still 
there. She was standing near, and looked pale 
and frightened. He got up with a shudder, 
and stood looking at her, unable for a time to 
get together the antecedents of this odd situa- 
tion. 

He did soon recover them, and sat down in 
silence, like a broken-hearted man. 

The colour had now returned to her cheeks 
with a more brilliant glow, and she stood 
before him, with down-cast eyes, like a beauti- 
ful penitent who has just made a shrift of 
shame. 

Mark Shadwell drew a long breath, and 
groaned. 

"Why should it trouble you so? I have 
made my confession, and now you understand 
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me : you will suspect your secretary no more. 
Poor Agnes Marlyn lias told her sorrowful 
secret to none but one living creature. Now 
you know me — my courage, my constancy. 
Deal Low you may — severely or compassion- 
ately — with me, you now at least know me, 
and will think of me, more lowly perhaps, but 
more highly too. I am reckless, but also 
true.'' 

And, with one sad, fiery look of reproach, 
she left him. 

As the door closed, Mark followed, and 
stood irresolutely, with the handle in his 
fingers. Perhaps he was on the point of re- 
calling her. He hesitated for a moment, and 
then slowly turned away. 

His ideas of the situation — his ideas of Miss 
Marlyn's character— had undergone a change. 



CHAPTER IV. 

MISS BARBARA VISITS RABY. 

Next day no one could have told from the air 
or looks of these two persons that anything 
unusual had occurred. Neither was there any 
outward sign of renewed confidence or amity 
between them. 

The only event which happened was the 
arrival of Miss Barbara Temple, driven over 
in a curious little ancient gig, by Charles 
Mordant, from the Vicarage, to pay a visit to 
Mrs. Shadwell, and to persuade her to pass a 
few days with them, by way of interrupting a 
monotony which recent events had rendered 
unusually gloomy. 

The indolence, or that which seems so, that 
^accompanies iU-health, and habitual depression 
of spirits, however, prevented her accepting 
the invitation. The world — ^her little world 
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— did not perceive it, but the apathy was that 
of a chronic despair — the sense of an insur- 
mountable unfitness. 

" I'm so sorry I can't persuade you ; a few 
days' change of scene and air woi^d do 
wonders for you. I don't know, my dear, 
how you have lived through the last terrible 
month," said Miss Barbara. " We have been, 
I assure you, all wonder, and pity, and I may 
say, admiration." 

" Oh, my dear Barbara !" answered Mrs. 
Shadwell, " I wish I could take credit for the 
courage you impute to me. I'm afraid I have 
been, on the contrary, a great coward." 

" Quite the reverse — a heroine. Amy ; but 
you must not over-do it. As I often say to 
dear Stour, exertion must be recruited by 
repose, and the nerves must not be kept always 
on the stretch. It is not in nature to bear it, 
and — I hope you won't think it rude — for this, 
you know, is a magnificent place and park — 
quite a regal thing — ^and the house is so 
grand; but, just for that reason — ^now you 
won't be oflfended — ^it is, I always thought, a 
little gloomy ; and, just now, after all that has 
so recently happened, you must find it quite 
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awful staying here ; at least, my dear, it is 
quite out of the question, your spirits getting 
up. Well, now, won't you think of it ? Bo 
come." 

But no ; it was vain pressing the point. 

" Well, now, I don't know what I am to do 
or say ; I shall appear so selfish, I'm afraid. 
But, I was so sure of you, that when I met 
Miss Marlyn in the hall — what a charming 
young person she is ! — I ventured to invite 
her, intending that you, Eachel, and she should 
come all together, and stay a day, or a week, 
or a month, as you found it pleasant ; and she 
seemed so pleased, and said so prettily, if you 
would permit her ; and then — what shall I say 
about Eachel ? I haven't seen her yet ; but I 
should feel such a brute, asking them both to 
come away, just when you can least spare 
them." 

" My dear Barbara, I should be so delighted; > 
just for a day or two. Young people require a 
little change, and, of course, this place is very 
dull for poor little Rachel ; and, as you say, 
particularly now. I should not miss her for 
that time, and I know it would do her so 
much good." 
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" Well, a thousand thanks ! I know I am 
detestably selfish, but I can't help it, and I am 
so much obliged. Can you let them come to- 
mon-ow ? I should have asked leave to take 
them away with | me to-day, but our dear 
Bonnie — Eoger, you know — who is the life and 
soul of our little party, does not return till to- 
morrow, and you have no idea how he would 
feel it,*' she added, archly. 

" Well, dear, arrange it exactly as you like ; 
only you'll allow them to return in a day or 
two, for, I confess, I shall miss Eachel, though 
I am delighted that she should go to you. It 
-will make her so happy, poor little thing, and 
do her so much good." 

And, this point settled, the two ladies en- 
tered into a very interesting conversation 
about Sir Eoke Wycherly and the miserable 
Oarmel Sherlock, with their heads very near 
together, as they sat by the fire in Mrs. Shad- 
well's room upstairs. 

In the meantime Charles Mordant was very 
happy, for in the hall he had met Bachel. I 
cannot say what they talked about, but I am 
«ure it was as interesting as the conversation 
between the two elder ladies upstairs, for they 
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talked rather low, — and a great deal pleasanter, 
for they laughed now and then. 

The cob stood under the gig, in view, before 
the steps, without evincing impatience, which 
was fortunate, as there was no one to stop him 
if he had chosen to run away, and I doubt 
whether Mr. Mordant would have perceived 
the occurrence, if he had done so. Eachel, 
who had just returned from a solitary little 
ramble, had on her coat and such a very be- 
coming little hat ! She was to have come in 
to practise an overture with Agnes Marlyn, 
who by this time was waiting for her ; but 
neither of the young people in the hall 
appeared to remember their business, until, 
on a sudden. Miss Marlyn entered the hall 
from a side- door. 

As she exchanged greetings with Mordant, 
Miss Marlyn looked oddly and steadily at him 
for a moment. 

" I saw Miss Temple as she went upstairs," 
she said, " and she was so kind as to ask me to 
the Vicarage. She intends having us all to- 
gether — ^your mamma, and you, and me too. 
It is so very kind," said Miss Marlyn. 

" Oh, yes," said Eachel. " I am certain it 
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w)uld do her ever so much good. I do hope 
she'll come." 

" Oh, she must/* said Charles. " She could 
not think of disappointing aU her friends at 
the Vicarage so miserably." 

Just at this period Miss Barbara came down 
the stairs, and spoke to Eachel, and told her 
what was settled, and that they were to come 
next day : and this little leave-taking over, 
she and Mordant got into their queer little 
vehicle, and drove away. 

Miss Barbara Temple's head was still full of 
the awful details which she had just been dis- 
cussing with Mrs. Shadwell, and, as often hap- 
pens in this sort of pre-occupation, there was a 
certain gloom and constraint in her manner, 
as she nodded again to Miss Marlyn, which 
impressed the young lady very unplea- 
santly. 

Full of the anticipated visit the young ladies 
lay down that night to sleep. Very differently 
framed, however, were these anticipations. 
Miss Agnes Marlyn expected neither amuse- 
ment nor pleasure, but she did expect in the 
little drama which she had nearly resolved on 
producing, to make my friend Eoger Temple 
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fill a r6le whicli miglit turn out to be a rather 
important one. 

That evening, after dusk^ Miss Marlyn 
knocked at the study door, and being told 
to enter, found Mark Shadwell there, as usual, 
moping in solitude. 

Mark darted a glance, in which was a good 
deal of suspicion and alarm, at the young 
lady. 

" I have called, sir," she said, very timidly, 
" to know whether I can be of any use in 
copying and writing letters, that is if, during 
the remainder of my stay at Eaby, you will 
permit me still the duties of my old office of 
secretary ?" 

" It is very good of you. Miss Marlyn," said 
he, breaking into a doubtful smile. " I'll think 
of it ; that is, if you really wish it." 

" Tou don't doubt my sincerity, Mr. Shad- 
well ?'' 

" Tou are an enthusiast," he almost whis- 
pered, but with a pained and averted look. 
*' I say I'll think of it, but at present there is 
nothing." 

He extended his hand ; she advanced with 
a beautiful but strange confusion, and timidly 
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placed her fingers in it. He held them for 
some moments, looking at her half-averted 
features, as if he was on the point of speaking. 
But he did not. He opened his hand, and 
hers was liberated, and she instantly left the 
room. 

About the same time at the Vicarage, lean- 
ing back in his chair, with the slight pallor 
and listlessness in his face that betokens fatigue, 
the Eev. Stour Temple, his feet on the fender, 
was sipping that second glass of sherry which 
was the measure of his after-dinner wine. 

Miss Barbara had come in to chat with 
him, as she always did when he came in late 
and tired to his dinner. 

" I paid poor Amy a little visit to-day," she 
said. 

" And found her pretty well, I hope ?" he 
asked. 

"Not very well; and she could talk of 
almost nothing but that dreadful business, you 
know. You must take another glass of sherry, 
Stour, darling ; you look so tired — ^you sha'n't 
refuse.'' 

" Hadn't I better take this first ?" he said 
with a smile. " Impetuous darling — my minis- 
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tering spirit," he said, patting the back of her 
thin hand with a very caressing gentleness. 

" You don't take care of yourself, Stour, and 
you know if you over- work yourself, and won't 
take nourishment, you must simply be worn 
out." 

" Well, darling, we'll see when I have done 
this ; and tell me, has anything more been 
heard of the wretched man who is in prison— 
Carmel Sherlock ?" 

''Nothing; and you remember our little 
plan, two months ago, before all these horrors 
were dreamed of?" 

" What was it ?" asked Stour. 

"To ask Mrs. Shadwell, and Eachel, and 
Miss Marlyn here for a week," said she. 

" Oh !" said the vicar ; " and have you ?" 

" Yes," she said, and paused, a little sur- 
prised at his manner, and at the grave look 
which he was directing, over his knees, into- 
the fire. 

" And have they refused ?" 

" Amy can't come, but Eachel and Agnes 
Marlyn are coming to-morrow." 

She saw as she said this, in the vicar's dark 
face, the slight contraction which marks a 
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sudden annoyance. Still looking into the 
grate, the vicar swallowed the wine that re- 
mained in his glass, and held it out towards 
his sister, who, glad to be relieved of debate 
upon this point by his momentary abstraction, 
replenished it instantly, and that with so 
honest a bumper that her brother, still rumin- 
ating deeply, was obliged to sip a little cau- 
tiously before setting it down. 

" Tou are sui;^ they said they were coming, 
Barbara ?" 

" Oh, yes ; quite certain ! Amy said they 
should; but what is the difficulty, dear?" 

"It is very unpleasant; but I could not 
possibly have Miss Marlyn here," said he. 

" Why, my dear Stour, you surprise me !" 
said Miss Babie, with eyes wide open, and 
ears also, for she was not deficient in curiosity. 

" No, indeed, Barbara, she must not come," 
he said, very gently, but in that firm tone 
which experience had taught her there was no 
gainsaying. 

"Not come here. Miss Marlyn, my dear 
Stgur? Why, she has been here fifty times." 

" I know all that, dear Babie." 

He got up uneasily, and stood with his 
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baxjk to the fire, looking towards the window- 
curteins. and thinking uncomfortably. 

" No, darling, it would not do," he repeated, 
nodding twice or thrice. 

"Do you seriously mean, my dear Stour, 
that we can't have Miss Agnes Marlyn at the 
Vicarage ?" 

Quite seriously/' 

And what on earth, Stour, can be the 
reason?" said Babie, also standing up, and 
expanding her hands in remonstrance. 

" You must not mention it to any one. I 
don't want to prejudice her — you promise, 
Babie ?" 

"Yes, certainly," she answered, with the 
air of one about to hear a secret. But nothing 
followed. 

** What is it I'm not to tell ?" she inquired 
at last, a little impatiently. 

" You are not to tell any one, except those 
who must know, that I said we could not have 
her here. I have written to make inquiry, 
and I may hear more favourably than I at 
present hope ; but in the meantime we must 
n6t run a risk of injuring a person whom 1 
only suspect." 
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" I thought you were going to tell me all 
about it, Stour ?" she complained. 

" If I can I will, dear, by-and-bye ; but don't 
ask me at present." 

" I really think you ought to tell me — I 
do. What on earth am I to say to her, or to 
Mrs. Shadwell ?" 

" It is very awkward, I know, dear Babie ; 
but it is not my fault, and I don't see that my 
telling you more, just now, would mend the 
matter." 

" And what am I to say ? I don't want to 
know, except for that. I should not like to 
seem rude, you know, and it certainly would 
seem worse, quite brutal, my giving no 
reason." 

"Yes, indeed, darling, the whole thing is 
very awkward. I ought to have told , you 
before, not to mind asking Miss Marlyn here, 
but I forgot. I think I will tell you all about 
it to-morrow or next day. You may not 
think it so serious; but I mentioned it to 
Mark Shadwell, with very strong advice as to 
how he should act, and our asking her here, 
and making her an inmate, would be at best 
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an inconsistency, and a very glaring one he 
would think it." 

Miss Barbara looked up at the drapery of 
the window-curtain, and then down on the 
carpet near her foot, a little anxiously. She 
thought that Stour had penetrated Eoger's 
little romance, and did not approve. So she 
raised her kind grey eyes, and looking in his 
face earnestly, said, — 

" You must tell me one thing." 

"Whatisit, Babie?" 

" You must tell me, dear Stour, has your 
reason anything to do with Bonnie ?" 

"With Bonnie? No, certainly," said the 
vicar, in unaffected surprise, followed by an 
involuntary little laugh. " No, darling, upon 
my honour ! Eoger has neither act nor part in 
the mystery." 

Barbara was relieved. 

"I wish I knew all about it" — here was a 
little pause — " I might very possibly be of use 
in clearing it up if I did"— here was another; 
— " but, as you tell me, I shall by-and-bye" — 
she concluded, having failed to elicit anything 
more from the vicar, " I only want your help 

4—2 
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for the present, dear Stour, to tell me, what 
ami to say ?" 

"The simple truth, darling; as, I think, 
you always do. I don't think you need write 
to Miss Marlyn, if you don't wish to do so ; 
but just say — put it all upon me — that / see 
an insurmountable difficulty in the way of 
Miss Marlyn's coming here at present. Mrs, 
Shadwell may either say so in so many words, 
or she may keep Miss Marlyn at home on her 
own authority, without explanation. Of course, 
you tell Mrs. Shadwell that I, the most im- 
practicable and secret of curmudgeons, refuse 
you a single gleam of light into the mystery." 

In consequence of this little conversation, 
there went a note that evening, in Barbara 
Temple's hand, to Baby, which startled Amy 
Shadwell. There had been afloat in her mind 
just enough of that unpleasant misgiving 
which does not amount to suspicion, to give 
to this enigmatical note a force and augury 
which made poor Amy's heart sink, and kept 
it in a dismal flutter all night. 

Ic was not much to have to say to Miss 
Marlyn that, on second thoughts, she would 
ask lier to stay at Eaby. There were fifty 
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natural reasons to account for such a change 
of plan. 

She had a vague terror, however, of its lead- 
ing to a scene, and she felt that she had 
neither ability nor spirits for an encounter 
with that clever young lady, whom she did 
not quite understand — whom she had liked so 
much at first, and began now to fear, like one 
of those persons in a dream who undergo in 
its progress a gradual transformation, and end 
by holding us in the spell of a nightmare. 



CHAPTEE V. 

MISS MARLYN TALKS WITH HER BLACK CAT. 

Mrs. Shadwell would gladly have got out of 
this unpleasant task ; but one way or other it 
must be got through; and it was better to 
despatch it, than to let it continue to hang 
over her tiU next morning. 

So she did see Miss Marlyn — who stood, 
though invited to sit, and listened submis- 
sively, in sUence, during the few minutes 
occupied by the little conference. A brighter 
glow for a moment flushed her cheeks, on 
hearing that, for some reason which Mrs. 
Shadwell could not explain, which she ap- 
proached and went away from, without touch- 
ing. Miss Agnes Marlyn was not to accompany 
Eachel to the Vicarage next day. 

At thi. point Agies looked with . keen, 
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sted-dy glance for a moment at the lady, who 
instinctively averted her eyes. Miss Marlyn, 
however, evinced absolutely no emotion, ex- 
cept in those very trifling evidences. 

"Is there anj'^thing more?" asked Miss 
Marlyn, in her lowest tone, and with the faint- 
est light of a sad smile. 

"No — nothing,** said Mrs. Shadwell, who 
was embarrassed in the presence of the young 
lady who stood before her, smiling, patient, 
and so gracefully submissive, that her heart 
smote her, and she almost wished that Agnes 
Marlyn had been angry and violent. 

It was a relief, however, that this little un- 
pleasantness was over, and without giving 
pain, or exciting an angry thought. 

But was this so ? 

Miss Marlyn ran downstairs lightly to the 
drawing-room, where she had left Eachel in 
the middle of a duet. 

" Well, Pucelle, what was it?" she asked. 

"Nothing, dear, only that I'm not to go 
with you to-morrow to the Vicarage," said 
Miss Marlyn, quietly sitting down beside her, 
and striking a chord. 

" And why am't you coming ?" 
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" I don't know, and I don't care— I forget 
where we stopped ; here, I think." 

" Wait, Pucelle — don't mind that tire- 
some duet — ^and tell me, are you really not 
coming r 

"Oh, my dear, don't you know I'm not 
coming ?*' said Miss Madyn, with a smile a 
little sarcastic and incredulous. 

"No — I had not an idea that anything 
could happen to prevent it ; and you mustn't 
suppose anything so treacherous as my hiding 
it, i? I had known." 

" Did I fancy any such thing ? — Why should 
I, dear ? What an odd, fanciful, huffy little 
creature it is ! But, really, it is not worth talk- 
ing about. I should not care to sojourn in that 
wearisome little place, and be so be-Bonnied 
as I was when we last drank tea there ; no- 
thing but its comicality makes it endurable, 
and the fun of the best joke wears out, you 
know, by repetition ; and, in fact, nothing but 
the hope of being of some little use as a daisy- 
picker, could have prevented its being abso- 
lutely insufferable. I can't admire even the 
scenery there. I think it the only iminter- 
esting spot in the country. To be sure, there 
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is an object that does make the landscape in- 
teresting — I mean Mr. Charles Mordant, 
doesn't he?" and she langhed, and played 
half-a-dozen bars, and added : " What a beau- 
tiful blush, my dear. I wish he were here to 
see it." 

" PuceLle, you talk like a fool 1" ' 

" And I such a rogue ?" 

" No — but I mean to say, that I can't con- 
ceive any girl caring the least for any man 
who has not first shpwn that he likes her 
better than any one else." 

" And doesn't he show it ? Come, I never 
ask anyone to confess anything in this hypo- 
critical world, but you know he does ; and you 
know you like him— and now let us play this 
other overture." 

And she began to play so brilliantly, and 
loud, all the time saying : " No — no — I won't 
hear ; I'll listen to nothing but music ;" that 
Rachel, half provoked, though she could not 
help laughing, did sit down and play the 
treble. 

"You're not vexed, Pucelle; but I am — 
very much disappointed — ^and I sha n't half 
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enjoy my visit without you. Are you vexed, 
Pucelle ?" 

" Tin never vexed, dear — I'm not even curi- 
ous — for I know perfectly how this little 
change of plan came about," said Agnes 
Marlyn, leaning back in her chair, and looking 
listlessly upward. 

" No, dear, it is too long a story ; I'll tell it 
to-night to my little black cat, who sits on the 
end of my pillow, and hears my complaint 
whenever I have one to make, and sometimes 
gives me a tiny bit of advice." 

This black cat of Miss Marlyn's — allusion 
to which, in moods of sinister playfulness, was 
not unfrequent— it is right to observe, had no 
material existence, and was altogether an 
imaginaiy confidant. 

" I hate that black cat, Pucelle ; I wish 
you'd make it jump out of the window; I can't 
think it likes us, and I'm afraid of it." 

Miss Marlyn laughed gently, with a side- 
long glance along the carpet, and the glitter- 
ing edges of her even teeth appeared with a 
pretty suggestion of malice, that made her for 
a moment appear like a stranger to Bachel. 

" Part with my dear little black cat, with 
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the yellow eyes, and sage counsel, and patient 
ears ! Ah ! no. It is such a little wise-acre, 
and so sharp, and has heard all my secrets, and 
is so very old a friend, and only the size of my 
hand, and never comes except when people use 
me ill ; and then it comes crouching and claw- 
ing along my pillow to my ear, rubbing its 
little whiskers to the sheet, and tumbling so 
playfully, growling like a dear little tiger, or 
hissing like a tiny pet snake. You can't 
imagine such a darling ; when I was at school, 
where old La Ohouette used to knock me about 
as she pleased, even before that, when I was 
beaten and half-starved at home, from that time 
it was my solitary confidant — my own dear, 
little, black rogue — who listened to my poor 
little whimperings, and — taught me tricks." 

Except in this little enigmatical speech, 
Miss Agnes Marlyn evinced no sense of 
wrong : and when the hour of rest arrived, she 
kissed Eachel at her door, and went to her 
room. She had not to pass Sir Eoke's door, 
but she could see it as she went round the 
comer of the gallery swiftly, and glanced 
hastily at it over her shoulder as she quickened 
her pace. She was not afraid of ghosts, as most 
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young people are. I suppose on occasion, 
however, she was capable of that kind of fear; 
but whatever may have been the tricks or 
menax^es of her imagination when she saw that 
door after dark, I am sure she hated the sight 
of it. 

Hurriedly she shut and locked her door. 
Her heart was fajl of bitterness ; but she did 
not burst into tears, as young ladies under a 
sense of wrong usually do in the seclusion of 
their rooms. Perhaps the tenderness of early 
parental love, and the habit of being pitied, 
are needed to induce that reUef, and Agnes 
Marlyn had no home affections to look back 
to, and had never enjoyed the luxury of being 
pitied. And so her training had steeled her 
against the necessities of sympathy, and the 
habit even of pitying herself. 

Miss Marlyn sat for a moment before her 
glass, thinking and looking all the time at her 
reflected features. She liked looking at herself 
in the glass ; and she knew she was beautiful ; 
and she could do that and think also. Her 
beauty was her power, and the vivid conscious- 
ness of this inspired her thoughts, and quick- 
ened her sense of insult. 
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She had sat longer than she thought, and 
was a little chilly when she •stood up to un- 
dress. Having gathered up her magnificent 
hair, her graceful limbs were quickly laid in 
her bed. She did not put out her candle ; she 
liked thinking in this kind of light, with her 
small hand under her cheek. Her heart was 
full. An intense, cold anger was struggling in 
it, and yearned for some expression in act. 
She was turning over all sorts of things in her 
inind— talking, as her phrase was, with her 
little black cat. They had a long confidence, 
and it was late when she put out her candle. 

Miss Marlyn was a clever person, and made 
theories, and often saw further into mill-stones 
than other people. She fancied a change of 
manner towards her when Miss Barbara had 
come down that day from her talk with Mrs. 
Shadwell. Who had brought about that 
change ? and now she was in consequence for- 
bidden to go to the Vicarage. Insult upon in- 
sult! Cowardly outrage! Very well. She 
was not a person to be stricken down with a 
blow of a fan, and walked over. She would 
talk for a time with her little black cat, and 
see what was to be done. 
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Next morning Miss Marlyn came down 
serene and beautiful, in good spirits even, for 
she had quite made up her mind, and saw her 
way a little in advance, distinctly. Up to last 
night, whatever she might say or write, she 
had been in a great indecision. A grain of 
passion had determined the equilibrium, and 
Miss Marlyn's future, for some chapters to 
come, was now distinctly written in those 
tablets of her little brain that retained inscrip- 
tions like adamant. 

At the appointed hour away went Eachel, 
Agnes Marlyn standing on the steps, and 
smiling her farewell. When the sound of 
the wheels grew faint in the distance, she 
was still smiling, though looking down mu- 
singly, at her little foot, which, on the smooth 
Caen stone, was beating time, as it were, to 
the gentle measure of her pleasant thoughts. 
Then, awakening from them, she looked up at 
the clear autumnal sky, and abroad over the 
fair landscape. It was the sun of Austerlitz, 
the augury of conquest, and she ran in and 
amused herself with jubilant music, and some 
spirited marches, on the old piano. 

Miss Marlyn read her novel, and took her 
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walk, and sang songs to the jingle of the old 
instrument, which was abandoned to the wear 
and tear of practising ; and, at the usual hour 
she repaired to Mrs. Shadwell*s room, and was 
particularly gentle. and submissive, and, some- 
how, engaging. She offered to read to Mrs. 
Shadwell, who was beginning to relent ; won, 
insensibly, by her melancholy, little attentions. 
Mrs. Shadwell, however, had a long interview 
pending with old Wyndle, but, fearing that a 
mere refusal would appear ungracious, she 
asked Miss Marlyn to come to her for half an 
hour, by-and-bye, and read a little then, if she 
still felt disposed. Miss Marlyn pathetically 
thanked her, and entreated that Mrs. Shadwell 
would think of some way of making her useful, 
during the very brief stay that remained to her 
at Eaby. 

The evening closed over that gloomy house- 
hold, and darkness succeeded ; and Mrs. Shad- 
well, looking to the little clock over her chim- 
ney-piece, saw that it was half-past seven, and 
remembered Miss Marlyn's promise. 

Just then, the door opened roughly, and her 
husband entered. He looked pale and angry, 
and came over, silently, to the little table, 
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whicli was placed beside her, and sat down at 
it. Then, suddenly, he said : 

" What has become of Eachel ?" 

" She went to-day — I thought you knew — 
to the Temples, to pay a Jittle visit," she re- 
plied. 

"Well, she has returned by this time, I 
suppose ?" 

" No ; she was not to return till to-morrow, 
or, perhaps, next day.'* 

" Upon my soul, that's being rather 
cool !" 

Mrs. Shadwell looked rather frightened at 
his angry face. 

" I hope I haven't done wrong, Mark," she 
began. 

" You have sent Miss Marlyn with her, of 
course ?" 

"JnTo ; Miss Marlyn is here," 

" Oh ! and wasn't she asked ?" 

"Yes, dear Mark, at first, but that was 
changed afterwards." 

"Changed, was it? So she has gone off 
without her governess," he said. 

" But her governess couldn't be of the least 
use to her there, and you know you said you 
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ihought Miss Marlyn was unnecessary; and 
she's going away/* pleaded she. 

He stared at her very angrily, the more so, 
that he was a little puzzled by her very ob- 
vious rejoinder. • 

" Upon my honour ! you're growing quite a 
debater, that's a vastly clever answer, only it 
don't quite demonstrate the wisdom of sending 
Rachel off alone, among such a set of muffs, to * 
meet that fellow. Mordant; and I don't see 
what business you had to send my daughter 
away on such a visit without acquainting me 
with it." 

" But, Mark, dear, don't you remember that 
you told me that I might always send Rachel 
there without troubling you about it ?" 

" I say, having asked Miss Marlyn, as the 
proper person, to accompany her, it was insuf- 
feringly impertinent withdrawing that invita- 
tion; it strikes me, if she is good enough 
company for you and Rachel, that Mr. Roger 
Temple, and Charles Mordant, and old Miss 
Barbara might venture to sit in the same room 
with her. Have you heard anything against 
her ? I should be glad to know the pretext 
on which we are to be treated with that kind 
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of insult. And recollect .the effect such a snub^ 
from such a quarter, must have upon the posi- 
tion of that young lady, in whom you professed 
to take an interest, and whom, I think, we are 
bound to protect, not only from common wants 
and dangers, while she stays here, but from 
damned impertinence and slander." 

He thundered the last words, actually pale 
with anger. 

" But, Mark, dear," she faltered, " there has 
not been a word said." 

"Yes, that's the odious cowardice of the 
thing, don't you see ; there's always a risk of 
being exposed and punished if one does say 
lies of people ; and don't you perceive that 
the work is just as effectually done, and far 
more safely, by letting the world know that 
the vicar and his family won't let a given 
young lady into their house, and decline to 
sit in the same room with her ? Do you think 
it fair to Miss Marlyn that we should allow 
that ? I don't, I can teU you, and I'll write 
to give them my opinion of it, and Eachel 
shall come home to-night." And with these 
ominous words he rose, lowering, and stalked 
from the room, shutting the door, with more 
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emphasis than beseemed the chamber of an 
invalid. 

There are two doors to Mrs. ShadwelFs 
morning-room : one through which Mark had 
come and gone, opening on the great gallery ; 
the other from a small ante-room, which com- 
municates with a back gallery. 

As Mrs. Shadwell sat there stunned and 
frightened, this latter door opened, and Miss 
Marlyn, with a book in her hand, entered. 
Mrs. Shadwell was in tears. Miss Marljm's 
smile vanished — she stood still. 

"Pray, come here. Miss Marlyn, and sit 
down," sobbed Mrs. Shadwell, vehemently, 
forgetting the coldness and reserve of the last 
week, in her agitation. "Now, I ask you. 
Miss Marlyn, have I slandered you — have I ? 
Have I ever slandered you, or permitted any 
one to slander you ?" 

"Oh, dear Mrs. Shadwell! I could not 
imagine such a thing !" exclaimed that beauti- 
ful young lady, much shocked, apparently. 
" Slander me — slander any one ! Utterly im- 
possible !" 

"Mr. Shadwell has been here, so amazed 
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about that little visit to tlie Temples, and your 
not having gone with Eachel." 

"Oh, dear Mrs. Shadwell! How verv 
provoking. Ton have no idea how much I 
prefer being here, and you know I should have 
only been in the way there, and I should not 
have liked it at all ; and I know they have 
not much room, for Mr. Mordant is staying 
there/' 

" And Mr. Shadwell is so vexed, and he is 
going to write, and to send for Eachel to- 
night ; and so, I suppose, we shall lose the only 
friends that are left to us." 

" But if you were to ask Mr. Shadwell not 
to write, surely he would not." 

" Mr. Shadwell is very kind, so kind, you 
have no idea ; but he is very firm, and when 
he thinks a thing right to be done, nothing 
ever moves him, he always does it, and I am 
very sorry ** 

And Mrs. Shadwell broke down again, and 
when she looked up Miss Marlyn was 
gone. 

In less than ten minutes more Agnes Marlyn 
returned, flushed, radiant, and so beautiful! 
She had prevailed with Mr. Shadwell, the 
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letter would not be written, nor Eachel sent 
far, nor the arrangement with the Temples 
disturbed. 

It was running so rapidly up the stairs that 
made the rise and fall of her dress show her 
quickened breathing, and that called that bril- 
liant colour to her cheeks, which seemed to give 
a fiery softness to her eyes. Her words and 
tones were very humble ; those eyes were cast 
down. There was the modest gratification of 
having done her benefactress a little service : 
a very timid pleasure and an indescribable 
pleasing sadness in her tones and attitude. 
And along with all this — imperceptible by all 
but that marvellous organ, the eye of a wife — 
was there not the baleful light of an insufier- 
able triumph? 

Ten-million-fold rather at that moment 
would poor Amy have accepted all the vexation 
that threatened than been so rescued. She 
recognised the extraordinary beauty of that 
girl. She felt, with a deep-seated agony, how 
facile had been her influence where she, even 
in better days, had failed to persuade. Like 
other foolish wives she worshipped the beauty 
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and fascinations of a husband whom other peo- 
ple saw as he was, and she thought him 
irresistible. 



" In black mourn I, 
All fears scorn I. 
Love hath forlorn me. 
Living in thrall. 
Heart is bleeding. 
All help needing, 
Oh, cruel speeding ! 
draughted with gall." 



With a heart wounded and resentful, she yet 
contrived to smile and thank her. She praised 
her reading, the meaning of which never 
reached her wandering thoughts, and heard the 
cadences of that sweet voice that stirred her 
heart with the anguish of jealousy. 

When Agnes Marlyn had bade her good- 
night, and departed, she looked in the glass 
with a pang, her retina still glowing with the 
radiant beauty that had just left the room. 
There met her the plaintive, faded little &ce, 
whose glory was over, and the large eyes, still 
beautiful, and to which, as she looked, the 
tears sprang. " Amy ! Amy T* she murmured. 
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slowly and sadly, with a moumfal little shake 
of her head. All at once the change of years 
came up before her — the sense of the flight of 
her power — and the wild uncertainty of future 
times. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

CARMEL SHERLOCK IN HIS NEW ABODE. 

That evening, so unhappy at Eaby, was passings 
very pleasantly for Eachel at the Vicarage, 

Barbara Temple had made, as she supposed, 
two people very happy. But, alas ! — there 
were two others. Poor Eoger was now, six 
o'clock P.M., expected momentarily, and dis- 
appointment awaited him. 

Miss Barbara grew silent and nervous as the 
hour approached, and when Eoger's fly drew 
up at the door, she actually grew pale, as she 
ran out to the hall to meet him. 

"Oh! Bonnie, darling, Tm so glad, and 
you're looking so beautiful — such a colour !" 

" Now, Babie, you rogue, you're at your old 
tricks — ^trying to make me conceited," panted 
Bonnie, with a laugh of fond gratification. 

" But I do say, Bonnie, your colour is just 
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what it was when you were nine years old— 
quite beautiful !" repeated Babie, in a rapture, 
and still out of breath from the hug she had 
bestowed on him. 

"I'm glad Pm looking so young — or — so- 
well, I mean," said Eoger, in an undertone, 
smiling delighted. " It's just the little breeze 
— ^theair; and — and, hadn't I better run up 
and get off these things ?" he added ; and she 
knew, by the wandering of his honest little 
blue eyes towards the drawing-room door, 
whom he was thinking of, and with a pang 
she suddenly recollected. 

" Oh ! Bonnie, dear ! I forgot — how shall 
I tell you ?" she exclaimed, suddenly looking 
in his face quite woebegone. 

" Good gracious ! She isn't ill — is she ?"" 
he exclaimed. 

" Oh ! no — not ill ; but she's not here," said 
Babie, looking in his face ^ as if she expected 
him to burst into tears. 

" Oh ! — and they haven't come, after all ?" 
murmured Bonnie, in a dismal tone of dis- 
appointment. 

" Only Eachel, dear ; Mrs. Shadwell couldn't 
come, and Miss Marlyn remained with her 
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at Eaby," said Babie with a little indirect- 
ness. 

She saw that Bonnie was in despair, though 
his faded smile still lingered. 

" Well, Babie ; another time," he said, with 
a dismal hopefulness. 

" Oh ! yes — let us hope — let us hope !" 
exclaimed kind Barbara, evasively. 

Honest Eoger made a tedious toilet, and sat 
long over his fire. When he entered the 
pleasant, old-fashioned, little drawing-room, 
his brother Stour had come in, and Doctor 
Sprigge, who was of their little dinner-party ; 
and he and the vicar were chatting with Miss 
Barbara quite cozily by the fire. 

With that afl&nity which acts so irresistibly, 
Eoger's eye instantly found Eachel, associated 
as she was with the absent Agnes Marlyn, 
and he drew near and greeted pretty Miss 
Shadwell, and turned away, with a melancholy 
yearning, to shake hands with the doctor and 
the vicar; and then to take Barbara's hand 
and pat it, and look sadly into her eyes ; and, 
with a little sigh, he told her how very cold 
the wind was over Higmore Heath this eve- 
ning. 
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" Ay, that's the place to catch it," said the 
doctor, overhearing him. " Thafc moor's worth 
fifty pounds a year to me, in bronchitis and 
cases of that kind. Anything of an east wind 
comes down through ,the break in the moun- 
tains, — like a funnel — and sweeps Higmore^ 
I never felt anything like it. You're all right 
here ?" 

And the doctor touched Eoger's ample 
chest with a privileged poke with the top of 
his finger. 

" All right there ?" repeated Eoger, whose 
attention had been wandering. " Ah ! ha ! — 
you rogue !" he murmured, with a sad smile 
and a shake of the head which the doctor did 
not understand. 

"Eoger," said Miss Barbara, getting up 
hastily, " I forgot to show you — come to the 
window — you must do something to the poor 
Persian lilac ; the best branch was broken last 
night in the storm. See, Bonnie — ^isn't it a 

pity?" 

Bonnie gazed. 

" Yes, indeed ; so it is," he answered, and a 
sigh followed. 
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" Why do you look so sad, Bonnie, dar- 
ling ?" she whispered. 

" Sad ? No ; I was only thinking what a 
lucky fellow Charlie Mordant is !" 

"Yes, Bonnie, dear, hut other people will 
he lucky too — and happy ; all that's wanted is 
jiist a little patience." 

" Do you think — do you think she'll come 
to-morrow?" whispered Roger, holding Bar- 
hara's hand. 

" I can't sav, dear. I'm afraid not." 

" She wasn't ill — ^you're sure ?" 

" Oh, no ! quite well ; and she seemed 
delighted at the idea of coming — I assure you 
she did. She looked so — so beautiful, and 
pleased." 

" Did she — did she, really ? Babie, you're 
a darling ; you always see everything." 

"And, I'm sure, she was much more dis- 
appointed than you are. I'm certain she's 
looking out from the window over Wynderfel 
Wood, in this direction, at this moment. I 
can picture her to myself— looking and sigh- 
ing," said romantic Barbara. 

" Ah ! I'm afraid not, Babie, dear. No — 
no ! I dare say she does not care — she doesn't 
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care much, at least. Do you really thiuk she 
does ?" sighed Eoger, and pressed her hand 
again. 

And Babie patted the back of his sunburnt 
paw with tender compassion, and a great mis- 
giving at her heart, which she dared not tell 
him. And Babie would have gone on ro- 
mancing, and Eoger listening to her delightful 
dreams, heaven knows for how long, had not 
the maid just at that moment popped in at 
the door, to tell them that dinner was ready ; 
so, with another great sigh, and a grateful 
pressure of Babie's hand, Roger in haste took 
his place and followed in the wake of more 
important people, besides Charles Mordant, 
whom, as they went, he patted gently on the 
shoulder, saying — " Glad to see you again, old 
fellow !" 

For all but my good friend Eoger, that 
quiet evening glided very pleasantly into the 
past. There was talking — old recollections 
and new stories. There was the merry, and 
sometimes plaintive^ jingle of the old piano. 
There were sougs, and one duet, which Miss 
Barbara encored — remarking, in a pleased 
aside to Stour, how charmingly their voices 
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went together ; so Bachel and Mordant sang 
it over again, and were mucli applauded, even 
by Eoger, who remembered Miss Marlyn's 
voice in that duet, beside the same piano, and 
who for her sake sighed also an encore. 

" Poor Stour ! " exclaimed Miss Barbara, 
next morning at breakfast. " Not content 
with his own work, which, I do assure you, is 
nearly killing him, he has promised Mr. Clarke, 
who is in such affliction, you know, to visit 
for him, two days in the week, at Applebury 
prison; and so he's gone off, with an early 
breakfast, and we sha*n't see him now, I sup- 
pose, tiU dinner-time, or perhaps later." 

And so it was. Stour was by this time 
visiting the " spirits in prison," so few of 
whom care to be preached to — in a prison not 
of common locks and masonry only — spirits 
imprisoned in the iron cage of evil education 
and habits, and screwed down, as Andersen 
says, each "under the coffin-lid of his con- 
nections." 

" The prisoner named Carmel Sherlock," 
said Stour to the prison officer, when he had 
made the round of the wards, "not a con- 
vict — only committed for trial — who, you tell 
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me, has refused to see the chaplain, would, I 
think, see me. IVe known him for a long 
time, and take a deep interest in the un- 
happy man; and I would be so glad to see 
him, if he would admit my visit. Will you 
ask him ?" 

The man returned — Sherlock would be glad 
to see him. So the vicar walked down the 
flagged corridor and entered the small square 
room, where the thin figure of Carmel Sherlock 
met him. 

Sherlock looked thinner, and his black hair 
was longer, but his pale face showed no 
change in expression, and no altered lines of 
suffering. 

"I am glad, Mr. Sherlock, you have ad- 
mitted me ; I could not leave this place with- 
out asking whether you would see me,^' said 
the vicar. 

" Thanks, yes ; and how are the family at 
Eaby ?" said Sherlock, fixing his earnest eyes 
on him. 

" All quite well," answered the vicar. 

" Mr. Shadwell ?'' the prisoner inquired. 

" Yes." 

"And Mrs. Shadwell r 
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"Always an invalid, you know; but not 
irorse than she has been for some time." 

" And Miss Eachel ?'* 

" Quite weU." 

" Quite well," he echoed, mournfully ; " and 
happy— ay, happy?" 

" I am here, you know," said the vicar, after 
s, pause, " as a clergyman — doing duty for the 
•chaplain." 

"Ah! yes, as a clergyman — and no doubt 
making many people happier — but that is not 
for me. You see God in your printed Bible, 
JMr. Temple, and I, in the pictured pages of 
His Creation ; and my ideas and yours are 
•different." 

" My dear Mr. Sherlock, all this trouble has 
not, I hope, befallen you in vain. Surely you 
xeflect on your present situation." 

" That, sir, is all fair — ^yes, sir : the bitter 
for the sweet ; the darkness for the light ; a 
balanced account, with small profit or loss to 
any, when it is closed. When you come into 
a family you must accept their rules; and 
being bom in the world, you are the oiKirng 
of the great house, and taste of its good cheer 
and also of its UorrihUe jlagellum. So it is, sir. 
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I am here. You think it just; and if killing 
be always murder, it is just. And there is 
the weakness of the Bible. It makes you, 
don't you see, the slave of a few generalities ; 
but I discriminate. Which is more spiritual ? 
You call all the immortal sights and voices 
that are about us, fancies proceeding from our 
own perishable brains; but I perceive, and 
consider them, as belonging to God's outer 
household of immortal spirits." 

The vicar answered nothing. He was look- 
ing down, disappointed. He ought to have 
remembered, he thought, how mad this wretched 
man was. He was but throwing good seed into 
the deep and barren sea. 

" Sir Eoke Wycherly, what was he ? Ay, 
he came at the behest of others. Why should 
that hoary old goat haunt the house when 
there was so short an exorcism ? Your evan- 
gelists and apostles were wiser than you, Mr. 
Temple. They knew the unclean spirits by 
the sense that was given them. They be- 
lieved in demons, because they knew the signs 
of their tenancy, and saw that they fought 
murderously against expulsion — yes — with 
some of them, anything for a body — the 
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tenement of clay, the mechanism of sense. 
They did it with a spell: *Thou unclean 
spirit, come out of him.* I was told to cast 
him out another way." 

" Pray," said the vicar, peremptorily, " say 

nothing to me that may commit you upon the 

, question of vour innocence. I must not be 

' made partak;r in any secret which I ought 

not to keep." 

Carmel Sherlock's dark eyes glared askance 
on him a look of suspicion, and then dropped 
to the floor. In silence he ruminated, and 
with a sigh, he looked up and said : 

" To a man who has always liked solitude, 
this kind of thing," and he waved his fingers 
slightly toward the wall, "has nothing for- 
midable ; and to one who has lost all but life, 
death looks friendly. I miss the picture, now 
and then, once in an hour ; once in a day, 
once in a night. Sometimes I would look 
from my window— I miss Wynderfel— en- 
chanted ground — and the black tarn, in 
Teltram Glen — Lake Avernus. The spirits! 
Haunted ground — friendly spirits. They came 
to know the solitary man who did not fear 
them — who trusted them ; and they sometimes 
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told him thought^. A star like that the 
wise men saw, I followed; but mine went 
out. I miss the Straduarius. It followed 
my memory in all its windings, with its own 
storm and lamentation. You have showed me 
kindness, now and always, sir, in the same 
way. Tour religion is comfortable to you, 
and you have wished to make me a partaker 
in it. No small kindness ; and, I never for- 
get a kindness, so I have left you the Stradua- 
rius. Mr. Shadwell will have all the rest — the 
books, the creese, and the other things. But 
to you, for you have music," — he was looking 
dreamily at Stour Temple's head, as he might 
on a phrenologic cast — " that wonderful crea- 
tion, the Straduarius !" 

The vicar, remembering the strange sounds 
emitted by this same violin, as he stood with 
Mark Shadwell on the steps at Eaby one 
melancholy night, was very near smiling. 

The impulse was but transitory, and with 
decent gravity he thanked Carmel Sherlock, 
and hoped that it would be very long before 
his bequest took eflfect. 

" You are kind, sir, but I sha'n't leave this 
new home of mine — this home of stone and 
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iron — ^alive. This lamp will not be broken — 
it will go out." 

The vicar already regretted his visit. In 
Carmel Sherlock's enigmatical speeches wero 
hinted revelations which he ought not hear 
without divulging. 

" I don't quite see your meaning," said Stour 
Temple, and hesitated. He suspected a covert 
threat of suicide. 

" No, sir," said Sherlock, reading his sus- 
picion with a strange penetration. " I mean 
that I shall die — die, as you would say, a 
natural death." 

" Tou are not ill, I hope ?" 

" HI ? Oh, no ! There's no man in England 
better : an elastic life that adapts itself to all 
forms of pain, which will bear sudden tran- 
sition from the hermitage to the camp, and 
from the camp to the prison, and never feel it. 
If a man could seU such things, sir, there are 
men who would give a sack of gold for it. But 
money has its hour like every other thing ; and 
for me it would come too late. Life in one hand, 
gold in the other, I would drop both into the 
abyss for one moment's certainty of a thing 
which never was — never can be — sir; and 
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might have been a curse if it came. Haven't 
jou seen celestial faces that changed when you 
•came near? Every one knows what horror 
is — these transformations. Therefore, sir, it 
is better to wait for the spiritual world, when 
the essence of things will appear, and into 
that world I go smiling, bidding my eternal 
farewell to the illusions of mortality. I go, 
sir, as I say, serene ; at peace, Mr. Temple, 
with all the world and with myself; reconciled 
to the wonderful conditions of life, and expect- 
ing confidently those which are sublime !" 

The vicar listened to what in his ears 
sounded like audacious impieties, with eyes 
cast down and a look of pain ; and, shaking 
his head, he replied : 

" Ah ! Mr. Sherlock, your faith must repose 
on something more solid than your own wild 
theories, and you must have some more satis- 
factory convictions than the dark retrospect of 
:a life and mind so fancifully pre-occupied can 
oflTer to justify] the confidence on which you 
may reasonably rest." 

" Confidence and — curiosity, sir," said Sher- 
lock. 

" Well, Mr. Sherlock, you have said things 
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to-day which have made me very anxious- 
You will not, from curiosity, make a jump, 
like Empedocles, into the crater ?" And the 
vicar looked on Sherlock as he spoke. 
Sherlock smiled, and repeated — 

" * Eelictjl non bene parmulsl ;' 

No, sir. If I know myself, I sha'n't do that." 
" If I had found you in a mood, Mr. Sher- 
lock, as you say, from curiosity, if from no 
other motive, to talk on the one subject which 
can never lose its . interest — I mean the lamp 
of truth, which is the Bible, which alone can 
light us through the valley of the shadow of 
death, to safety — it would have been a great 
happiness to me." 

He paused ; but Carmel Sherlock, listening 
respectfully, with downcast eyes, said nothing. 
" You are very good, sir, you are wonder- 
fully good, to care for such a man as I. I 
can't understand it ; I can only thank you 
from my heart. I was on the point to-day of 
telling you some things which, as yet, no one 
knows but myself, and when you checked me, 
I resolved to postpone. I shall perhaps tell 
my benefactor, Mr. Shadwell, instead, when he 
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comes. I'm sure he'll come to see me, sir ! 
He'll surely come ! and for the rest, sir, — time 
— ^time. I have got some old books; you 
would think them of no value, but they have 
many deep meanings hidden one under the 
othe^ like the ^om of Brutus or of Hamlet 
under a mad exterior." 

" Then another time, perhaps, you will talk 
with me more as I could wish ?" said Temple. 

" Not now — not to-day, sir ; perhaps never. 
But I am very grateful ; and, will you show 
me another great kindness — knowing not 
in what shape, nor how soon, death may 
arrive— for I hear his steps in the air— if 
it should be with short notice — will you come 
and see me? There is something which I 
want to tell Mr. Shadwell — he will be glad to 
hear it — about the death of Sir Eoke Wycherly^ 
and if I can't write, and that you hear I am 
dying, will you come ?" 

" Certainly ; you may rely upon me," an- 
swered Temple. 

" That is all, sir. I hear the man at the 
door," said Carmel Sherlock. 

Not without extracting a promise, in re- 
turn, that Sherlock would read a little book 
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which he would send him, ^did the good vicar 
take his leave. 

" Solitude !" said Sherlock, with a smile, 
when he found himself alone, casting his 
Latin folio on the table. " With living com- 
rades Uke you, with memory, with dreams that 
come through the golden gate, listeners are 
never alone. It is your talkers who are lonely. 
This romance is ended-so let us go and begin 
another." 



CHAPTEE VII. 

ROGER TEMPLE LOOKS IN. 

While Miss Barbara, with Eachel and Charles 
Mordant, drove to visit the ruins of Elverston 
Castle, my forlorn friend, Eoger Temple, 
sauntered towards Wynderfel. Prom the 
heights beyond the ruined hall, he gazed 
sadly at the woods and chimneys of Raby, till, 
unable to resist the yearnings of his love, he 
trudged slowly on towards the sombre scene of 
his own romance. 

As he approached the house, he began to 
regret that he had not asked Barbara to give 
him a message to excuse his visit. He would 
not go in, however ; he would merely inquire 
at the door, and try his chance. Barbara 
would, of course, wish to know how Mrs. 
Shadwell was ; and so he would inquire in her 
name; ay, and if he encountered Mark, he 
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would say that she sent him. Very slowly he 
walked by the windows of the house, but no 
sign of life met his eye. Eound the comer, 
along the side of the mansion, he proceeded 
quite solitarily, and so to the front. The hall- 
door was half open. He hesitated. He heard 
the well-known sound of the piano accompany- 
ing a rich clear voice. 

Honest Eoger was on the point of walking 
into the school-room, whence the music pro- 
ceeded, unannounced. He recollected himself, 
however, and rang the bell, while his heart 
throbbed faster than was comfortable. 

The old butler arrived at his leisure, and 
Roger greeted him in a very friendly way, and 
told him he had come to give a very particular 
message for Mrs. Shad well, which his sister 
had specially directed him to give to no one 
but Miss Marly n. 

Eoger was now fibbing away quite unscru- 
pulously, which shows how dangerous, even in 
intention, is the slightest departure from the 
narrow path of truth. " I think I hear Miss 
Marlyn at her music ?" he said. " Will you 
try and let me know whether she can see me 
for a moment ?" 
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"Yes, that she would," said the servant; 
and without asking Miss Marlyn's leave intro- 
duced Eoger Temple, nothing loath, to her 
presence. 

Miss Marlyn stood up from her music very- 
much surprised, it seemed. Five, minutes 
before, she had not been playing or singing. 
She was in one of her reveries, talking perhaps 
with her little black cat, when sh^ saw the 
top of honest Eoger's wide-awake glide by, 
and, peeping, saw the worthy fellow himself. 
Thus it happened that the school-room door was 
opened a very little, and thus it came that the 
ring of music escaped from the school-room, 
and was quite audible on the steps of the hall- 
door. 

" My sister sent me--— a little message — and 
I am so sOrry to have interrupted that really 
heavenly music — quite heavenly !" (a pause 
and an expressive look occurred here), " and I 
am so fortunate — so very fortunate. Miss 
Marlyn, in having found you at home — so very 
happy.'' 

" I think you said there was a message ?" 
suggested Miss Marlyn, for another pause had 
occurred, and Eoger seemed to have forgotten 
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everything but those happy sensations which 
he described. 

" Oh ! oh, yes — to ask you particularly how 
Mrs. Shadwell is this morning ?" 

" Mrs. Shadwell is just as usual. Shall I 
run up to give her your message ?" 

" Oh, dear, no ! pray, don't think of it — 
pray, don't — merely when you do see her, to 
T^e so good as to mention that I called. I 
heard the delightful music from the steps ; I 
knew very well who the musician must be. 
!No other music aflfects me. Miss Marlyn, like 
yours — none, upon my honour !" 

"It is very good of you to say so, Mr. 
Temple. You kind people in this part of the 
world are all so very good to me. I don't 
know how I shall bear to leave Eaby." 

"Oh, Miss Marlyn, you must not leave us." 

" I think I shall leave Eaby about this day 
week. I like Eaby. I had grown so fond of 
it. I think I was formed for a country life," 
said Miss Marlyn, with a sad little smile that 
moved honest Eoger extremely. 

" I am sure, Miss Marlyn, you have not an 
idea how some of us will miss you — how 
awfully— how reaUy awfully !" 
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Miss Marlyn laughed prettily. 

" There's one, at least, Miss Marlyn — ^there's 
some one — one I could name ; there is, indeed, 
and I don't know what he should do — what 
would become of him — " 

Here there was a pause, and poor Roger 
looked unspeakable things. He ought to have 
considered that he was making a rather awk- 
ward silence for Miss Marlyn. 

" You left Miss Temple quite well, I hope,, 
and Eachel ?" she said. 

"Yes, quite, thanks — quite well. They 
went to see Elverston Castle ; but I couldn't 
— ^I couldn't, indeed. I couldn't come any- 
where but in this direction — I was so low — so 
very unhappy. It was such a disappointment 
your not coming yesterday,-and my sister 
admires and likes you so much — ^you have no 
idea— we all do, and— aud— oh! I wish I 
could tell you half what I feel. I wish. Miss 
Marlyn, I dare. I — I think you so beautiful, 
and — and so glorious — an angel of beauty and 
of goodness !" he rhapsodized, quoting a phrase 
unconsciously from one of the old novels in 
Miss Barbara's bookcase. "I can't tell you 
half — only, I can think of no one else — of 
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nothing else. I quite worship you. There's 
nothing on earth I would not give just to hear 
you say you could ever like me. I — I have 
talked it all over a hundred times with dear 
Babie, and— and she would be so delighted, 
and we could live with them so pleasantly. I 
have four hundred a year of my own ; and — 
and — you like the country so ; and oh, dear ! 
how happy we should be, and — and — for God's 
sake, don't say, * No !' " 

Perhaps it struck Miss Marlyn at the mo- 
ment, that, all things considered,, the thing 
was worth weighing. If for a clever, friend- 
less, beautiful girl like her, there were some 
brilUant prizes, there were also dismal blanks. 
But she was ambitious and enterprising, and 
for such a spirit mere safety has no very dis- 
tinct attractions. 

While some vague calculations were rolling 
in her mind, my friend Eoger. in his rapture 
of entreaty, had seized her hand in both his, 
and was pressing it, and pressed it, even, trem- 
blingly, two or three times to his lips. I sup- 
pose there was some little decent show of with- 
drawal ! Miss Marlyn was standing with her 
back toward the door, and toward it also and 
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toward her, honest Eoger's bald head was pre- 
sented as he made his hurried adorations. It 
was a very marked change in the expression of 
his face as he raised it, that caused her to look 
round as she withdrew her hand quickly. 

They both saw Mark Shadwell standing 
there. There was an awkward pause for a mo- 
ment, during which Miss Marlyn glided from 
the room. 

" I just came in," he said, " Miss Marlyn, 
to say that my wife, I think, wishes to say a 
word to you, — how do you do. Temple ? — but I 
suppose there's no great hurry. — TouVe had a 
walk across by Wynderfel, I suppose, or did 
you ride ?" 

" Oh ! I— I walked," said Eoger, not quite 
clear for a moment how he had come there. 
" I — yes;I walked. It is so beautiful ; so — so 
very pretty." 

" Yes, very pretty," acquiesced Mark, with 
a slight sarcasm. 

" It is, indeed — sometimes, I think, quite ir- 
resistible," floundered poor Roger. 

Mark smiled cynically. 

" All your people quite well at the Vicarage, 
I hope ?" said Mark. 
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" Oh ! perfectly ; thanks — thanks." 

"Won't you come to the drawing-room, 
you'll be more comfortable ?" 

" No — well, no — I believe not," said Roger. 

There was a short sUence and Mark inquired 
abruptly : — " Can I do anything for you ?" 

"Anything for me-anything? Oh. no! 
many thanks. There's nothing — only, merely 
—nothing, in fact,* but my sister, who wished 
me to inquire how Mrs. Shadwell is to-day." 

" Very kind of her. She's pretty much as 
usual," said Mark. 

" Oh ! yes, thanks — I've heard ; and now 
they'll be looking for me back again. What 
splendid timber you have got here, to be sure ! 
and the walk over Wynderfel — one's led on." 
Tes, one's led on," repeated Mark. 
One never pierceives the distance," and 
Roger coughed a little. "I'm detaining 
you." 

" Only too glad to see you ," said Mark, 
affecting his ordinary manner on a sudden, 
though he felt very odd and very sore. " Any 
news of that poor fellow, Sherlock ?" 

"No, nothing since, except that he is quite 
well," said Roger, trying to recover himself; 
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*' that little hurt was not of any consequence ; 
and— and — that's all ; and I think I must be 
off, they'll wonder what has become of me," 
and flushed and nervous, Roger took his leave 
on the door-steps, and whistled for his dog, 
and remembered he had not brought him with 
him, and took leave again. 

With a sour and rather malicious smile, 
Mark stood for a time on the steps, and turned 
briskly and walked into the house, whistling. 
He stopped in the hall — 

"Where's Miss Marlyn?" he inquired, 
rather sharply of the old butler. 

" Haven't seen her, sir." 

" Well, have her made out, and tell her I'd 
thank her very much to bring me to the 
library Mr. Smithwick's letter which she said 
she would be so good as to copy the other 
•day/' 

And Mark walked into his room, and shut 
the door with a sharp emphasis. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

MISS MAKLYN EXPLAINS. 

A TAP came to that door speedily, and in obe- 
dience to his call, Miss Marlyn entered. She 
had some papers in her hand. 

"Oh! thanks. This is the letter — Mr. 
Smithwick's — that you were so good as to say 
you'd copy ?' 

« Yes, sir.^ 

" A thousand thanks !" 

He took the papers to the window, pre- 
tending to read them. Miss Marlyn's glance 
read his countenance, and she was pleased. 

" So very nicely copied, I ought to be very 
grateful, indeed," he said, laying the papers 
down. "By-the-bye, I ought to apologize, 
shouldn't I, for having disturbed you just now, 
at a very interesting moment ?" 

Miss Marlyn made no reply. 
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" My handsome friend, Eoger Temple, has 
withdrawn. I almost pitied him, not for his 
agitation ; but getting over that hill at Wyn- 
derfel will blow him so ; poor fellow, he was so 
hot ! and this is anything but a hot day. He 
ought to make his excursions in a palanquin — 
don't you think ?" 

" Is there anything more for me to copy ?" 
asked Miss Marlyn. 

" Oh ! you are very good — too good — but is 
it quite fair to Temple, to ask you to take all 
this trouble for me ? He may think it a great . 
impertinence ; and it is rather dangerous, doc- 
tors say, putting a fat feUow of a certain age 
in a passion." 

Miss Marlyn here appeared a little offended. 

" If there is anything more, Mr. Shadwell, 
perhaps you will send it to the school-room ?" 

"Oh! I'm not going to let you off so — 
don't go just for a moment; no, pray don't." 

Miss Marlyn stopped. 

" Tou know how I am placed here. I think 
I ought to know what passes," said Mark 
Shadwell, with a cold sort of decision, and at 
the same time, perhaps, a little embarrassed. 

He closed the door, and then added : 
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" What was that fellow saying ?" 

Miss Marlyn looked down upon the ground 
in a beautiful confusion, embarrassed for words 
to begin. She seemed on the point of speak- 
ing, but failed. 

" Does he want to marry you ? there's nothing 
to hide. It may be ridiculous, but you II not 
be laughed at/' persisted Mark. " Come, you 
know I ought to hear. Did he ask you to 
marry him ?" 

" Yes," said Miss Marlyn, faintly, " he did." 

There was a short silence. Mark Shad well 
felt very oddly ; but he did not show it in his 
looks. 

" And, I suppose, he has had an answer ?" 

" No, sir.'' 

" Indeed — I'm afraid I came in, as I said, at 
an unlucky moment ; but there's pen and ink, 
and you may write your answer now, if you 
like," s^d Shad well. " Don't you think it's a 
sort of question that requires an answer ?" He 
paused with his open hand indicating the table 
on which lay paper, pens, and envelopes. 

" Oh ! Mr. Shadwell, what shaU I say ?" 

"Eeally, Miss Marlyn, you are the best 
judge of that," said he, drily. 
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" 1 mean how shall I express it. 

"I don't think young ladies usually have 
much difficulty in finding words," he said, with 
a sour smile. " Of course you have made up 
your mind ?" 

"How?" said the young My, raising her 
deep dark eyes suddenly to his and dropping 
them again. 

"How can I tell? I can't say the least. 
Only it's a case for ' yes' or * no -/ and, I sup- 
pose, you know which you mean to say." 

** I shall never marry," she said, still looking 
down. 

" Come, come, you don't mean that," said he. 

" Yes, Mr. ShadweU, I shall never marry," 
she repeated, very low. 

"WeU," said he, oddly reUeved, "I'm not 
surprised at your being a little difficile ; if you 
were not, considering all you are, you would 
be the most foolish girl in the world." 

" I shall never marry, sir. I've quite made 
up my mind." 

" Made up your mind, have you ? And for 
how long, you wise little woman, have you 
been of that way of thinking ?" 

" Sir, it is not worth talking about." 
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"Madam, it is very well worth talking 
about. Seriously, I take an interest in you — 
I should be a brute if I did not — a deep in- 
terest. I am too deeply obliged — too deeply 
grateful." 

He paused suddenly ; he had taken her hand 
in both his. 

The histrionia element was strong in Miss 
Marlyn. When she played a part, she entered, 
as the phrase is, thoroughly into it. Miss 
Bateman grows pale in Leah; Miss O'Neil 
used to shed real tears in Jane Shore, It is not 
easy for a looker-on to define the point of in- 
sincerity, or to say exactly where mere imita- 
tion kindles into veritable emotion. This I 
know, that as Mark Shadwell gazed he saw the 
soft carmine mount to her cheeks ; but she did 
not raise her eyes, and he saw only their long, 
soft, black lashes. 

"Don't you intend consulting any one?" 
said Mark, hardly understanding why he said 
this. 

" Oh, no, sir !" 

"Well, I have no right to ask why, and, 
certainly, about Eoger Temple, he is such a 
fool, and so ridiculous — such a figure/' 
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" He's very good, and very kind, and I am 
very grateful," she began. 

" I never heard that he was particularly ffood 
or kind, or anythi,^ bat fat wUch ijfften 
taken, I remark, for those qualities ; but if you 
think him all that, perhaps you will reconsider 
the question." 

Mark Shadwell spoke a little bitterly, which 
pleased Agnes Marlyn, as she looked down 
with an unchanged blush on the carpet. 

He had dropped her hand for a moment, but 
he took it again, and said in a lower tone : 

"Do you mean to think over that ques- 
tion ?" 

" No," she said, very low again. 

" And why, * noT^ he said. 

"Because — ^because I shall never marry any 
one whom I cannot love ; that is to say, I shall 
never marry." 

" How can you tell," he said, after a pause, 
" that you might not come to like him very 
weU ?" 

" I never could love him," she said, with 
kindling audacity, " you know, Mr. Shadwell, 
I never could. Nor should I ever marry any 
one to whom I dared not, and could not trust 
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the dearest and most awfiil secret of my life, 
for whom I would not incur danger, disgrace, 
and death itself, and think it martyrdom and 
glory !" 

JEe felt her hand tremble, and she drew it 
towards her ; but he held it still between his 
own. She turned away. He thought she was 
weeping. Was he imposed upon by coarse 
theatricals, or had he just witnessed a genuine 
burst of those passions which stir most men so 
deeply. Was he the possible man, after all ? 
Was all the wild worship of this adoring and 
terrible soul for him ? 

" You are capable of loving ; you are a 
heroine, Agnes," he almost whispered. 

" I have been talking wildly ; do, pray, 
release my hand, Mr. Shadwell. It was your 
strange advice that made me say all that — do, 
pray, forget it." 

" ril never forget it !" he said, still holding 
her fast. "I now understand you! I have 
been conjecturing, and guessing, and mis- 
taking for months, but one moment of excited 
feeling has revealed you— generous, impulsive, 
daring, true." 

" Pray speak of me no more — think of me 
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no more. I shall soon have gone, leavmg be- 
hind me no trace, but carrying with me my 
ineffaceable recollections and my sorrow." 

" If it had been my fate, Agnes, to meet 
with sympathies like yours, that fate would 
have been different, and / a better man." 

" I think I have now told you all, Mr. Shad- 
well, that you said I was bound to tell," she 
said, a little proudly and coldly; "and al- 
though you have spoken so kindly, sir, I yet 
feel that I have said a great deal that was 
very foolish, and, from my heart, I wish it all 
unspoken !" 

" Never wish it unsaid ; you know — none so 
well — ^how miserable a man I have been ; you 
would not deny me that one gleam of a better 
light ? Fate has forced us into a mutual con- 
fidence ; you have told me that which binds 
us together in a secrecy that keeps your image 
always present to my mind." 

" Listen !" said she, withdrawing her hand 
decisively from his grasp, while her fine eyes 
were directed with an expression of alarm 
upon the door. 

He heard a step approach, and a knock at 
his door. He waved his hand backward, in 
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warning to the young lady, as he advanced to 
see who was there. 

But she passed him quickly, saying aloud : 

" As you are interrupted, sir, another time 
perhaps will answer. I may go now, I sup- 
pose ?" 

Mark Shadwell looked both agitated and 
annoyed, and he said, also aloud : 

" Certainly, Miss Marlyn ;" and at the same 
time he opened the door wide and suddenly. 

" "Well ?" said he, looking straight in old 
Wyndle's face, rather sternly, for it was she 
who had knocked. "What do you want of 
me ?" 

" Oh !" said old Wyndle, prolonging her note 
of wonder as Miss Marlyn passed slowly from 
the door. 

. Miss Marlyn and the housekeeper did not 
like one another. 

The young lady, I think, was pleased, and 
from her fine eyes just glided across the old 
retainer's face a glance of hardly disguised 
disdain and triumph. Mrs. Wyndle drew back, 
a little pallid, with her nose turned up, and 
her mouth pursed, and a sharp frown. 

What do you want, WyndJe? I'm not going 
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to stand here all day/' said Mark, sharply, 
cutting short this little bit of by-play. 

" Only my mistress wanted to know if she 
could see you here, sir?" said the old servant, 
foUowing/with a disdainful sweep of her little 
grey eyes, the leisurely retreat of Agnes 
Marlyn. 

" Of course she can ; what the devil's to 
prevent her? Everyone can see me here — 
provided I'm not busy ; and I'm always glad to 
see her — as she knows. Such rot ! Just tell 
her, I'll go to her room if she likes it, or she 
can come here, if she likes it better." 

And, angrily, Mark shut the door in the 
face of this privileged domestic. 

"What factionists they are, with their 

d d jealousies and little rivalries, and 

spites !" he muttered. " There is that stupid 
old Wyndle — she'll be off with a story, I sup- 
pose, to Amy, and she'll be crying and gri- 
macing, like a martyr, for a week. I some- 
times wish this cursed old house would faU 
and bury us all under its rubbish ; I'm tired 
to death of it, I know !" 

Mark Shadwell hated a scene. He hated 
being talked over by his servants ; his neigh- 
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hours he did not cate ahout, for he did not see 
them. He had never heen a vulgar profligate. 
He thought that vice and all its ways should 
be kept dark; and Eoke Wycherly had 
thought him, even at his worst, a rather cold 
and straight - laced fellow. And now, too, 
being like many men a medley of inconsist- 
encies, he had his ideas of morality — his 
philosophy and self-control — and at the bottom 
of his soul was a dastardly hope — which he 
would not avow even to himself. Amy Shad- 
well had been very ill ; more than once, lately, 
the doctor had been called in, and had gone 
away. In the life of a confirmed invalid, 
people take little note of these occasional 
shocks, and things are assumed to return to 
their old channel. But Mark saw — with 
sometimes a compunction, sometimes a glow 
of resignation — that this sad incumbrance 
could not trouble him very much longer. 

" WeU, Wyndle ?'' inquired Mrs. Shadwell, 
as she entered. 

" WeU, ma'am, yes, and might be better, 
may be. It's an ill world, ma'am, and the 
worse the folk the better they thrive. The 
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impittence of that Frenchwoman !" said Mrs. 
Wyndle, grimly. 

" Whom do you mean, Wyndle ?" 

"Affnes Marlyn, ma'am. She's always a 
peep J and p«kt-I «« say il^^r the 
master." 

" Oh, Wyndle, what do you mean ?" said 
her mistress, haughtily. 

" Just that, ma'am ; and I'd pack her off, if 
I had my way, without no more delays, ma'am. 
What business had she shut up in the library 
wi' the master this minute, when I went down 
o' your message ?" 

" Of course, Wyndle, he had sent to give 
her a direction ; you are not to talk so," said 
the lady, haughtily still, and also uneasily. 
" I suppose she was leaving the room as you 
came ?" 

"Not till after I knocked, ma'am. Then 
her and the master came to the door together, 
and out sails my lady, and gives me a look as 
if I wasn't fit to wipe the dust off her shoes," 
said the housekeeper. 

" Well, you know, you need not quarrel, 
Wyndle, for she is going to leave us. She 
Avishes to leave us, and she's going." 
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"And joy go wi' her," she continued, with 
her privilege. " We all thinks she was just 
getting her word in about everything, and 
tryin* to turn master round her little finger." 

This little parenthetic talk left a pain at 
Amy Shadwell's heart. 

ShadweU waited now in his room, but no 
message came. 

" Cool — isn't it ? keeping a fellow waiting 
here to know her pleasure ! That old fool, 
"Wyndle, I suppose, has been telling her a 
story. What a mystery the love of mischief 
is ! and my meek wife has found a temper 
at last. She had better not try it on me, 
though." 

I can't say how far his conjecture was right. 
He took his hat and stick, however, and 
loitered into the orchard, and spoke to the 
men who were removing the great pyramids 
of apples piled upon the grass, and thus trying 
to cheat himself into the fancy that he was 
busy and useful, and so into the farm-yard, 
and then away among his distant woodlands. 

On the whole, it had been a day of strange 
triumphs. Could Agnes Marlyn's half-con- 
fessions bear any other meaning than that 
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which his vanity read in them ? Could he 
ever forget her deep eyes, her colour, and the 
sudden breaking out of her fiery spirit ? Talk 
of Swift and Vanessa ! Was ever romance 
more desperately genuine than this ? Had he 
not terrible proof of her devotion ? Was not 
this wild, gentle, fierce girl, the most beauti- 
ful he had ever seen ? Could he escape from 
her spell ? Was not that Hebe always stand- 
ing by him, filling for him to the brim the 
cup of madness ? But no, she should not 
wreck herself. Were not these relations of 
mystery, of subjugation, of half-divulged pas- 
sion, the most luxurious imaginable? The 
more she trusted him, the more would he re- 
verence her. A supernatural being, knit to 
him by mysterious ties. Her devotion should 
be honoured, her defencelessness sacred. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

IJEWS OF CARMEL SHERLOCK. 

TJnromantically in this walk was Mark Shad- 
well's path crossed by the village attorney, 
who, in local litigations, was wont to act for 
him. With a qualm of anticipated annoyancfe 
he saw him, for he was pursuing the footpath 
that leads towards the house ; and, with the 
.sure presage of a man in diflBiculties, Mark 
knew that a visit from a man of law meant 
trouble, perhaps danger. 

" How d'ye do, Twinley ?" said he, stopping 
short. " Looking for me ? Anything un- 
pleasant ?" 

" Hope I see you well, Mr. Shadwell. Well, 
I hope not, sir, only Mr. Mervyn is going to 
file a bill to compel execution of the leases for 
Headlam." 

"He sha'n't get them? Ill— I'll see you 
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to-morrow about it — to-day I can't — if you 
look in about twelve. We'll talk, if you 
please, to-morrow," lie repeated, a little pe- 
remptorily, repressing the attorney's incipient 
discussion. " I suppose it wiU do to-morrow 
One must sometimes take a little exercise, you 
know ; one can't be always over law and ac- 
counts — shall we say to-morrow ?" 

Mr. Shadwell spoke as tartly as if it was 
Twinley and not Mr. Mervjm, who wanted 
these renewals. 

"Very good, sir. I'll look up at twelve 
o'clock, Mr. Shadwell, as you say, to-morrow. 
Nice day, sir." 

" Charming," he assented ; and so they took 
leave, and went their several ways. 

Mark Shadwell, being a haughty man, did 
not open his wounds to every one, and never 
cursed Mr. Mervyn to his attorney. He re- 
lieved his feelings now, however, and he 
talked in soliloquy, in a strain by no means 
charitable, of the long head and the long 
purse that had spoiled his morning's walk, 
and dashed the luxury of his indolent dream 
with bitterness. 

This little reminder of his relations with 
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Mr. Mervyn had its effect by-and-bye. On his 
return, he found that his daughter had just ar- 
rived. He had written in the morning, rather 
stiffly, to request that she should come home, 
charging that request upon her mother's state 
of health, and her very lonely condition in 
Eachel's absence. 

He had not been ten minutes at home, when 
Eachel arrived. She came into the library to 
see him. She was looking more than usually 
pretty, he thought, with a particularly beauti- 
ful colour, and an indescribable depth and ful- 
ness in her eyes, and something of confusion 
that was new to him. Her good looks, how- 
ever, did not interest him now. There was no 
great chance that her beauty, buried where it 
was, should ever contribute to extricate her 
family from the quag in which it was sinking. 
For one dreamy moment, as he gazed with a 
sort of speculative admiration upon her beauty, 
he thought, " Were I to make her heiress of 
Eaby — a thousand a year, at least — might not 
something come of it?" But Mark had no 
notion of fettering himself or his miserable 
property, by adding to her dot of four 
thousand pounds charged by his settlement. 
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Was he to divest himself of power to raise a 
thousand pounds if he wanted it ? or to marry- 
hereafter, should he recover his melancholy 
liberty ? a step by which, he chose to think, 
even his daughter might benefit. 

Dryly enough, he said : 

"You had better run up and see your 
mother ; she has been very lonely." 

" Miss Temple came with me, and I think 
she is still in the hall," hesitated Eachel. 

"Oh, is she? Has anything been heard 
about Carmel Sherlock since ?" 

" I think not,*' began Eachel. 

" Well, just ask ; and, if there has, come 
back to me," said he. 

* He had not waited five minutes, when a 
visit from Charles Mordant, in his room, 
gave a new turn to his thoughts. The sight 
of old Mervjm's nephew was not pleasant, and 
his countenance and manner showed it. He 
received him coldly, and without a smile. 

It was plainly no common visit, for he was 
pale and pre-occupied and nervous. It was 
plain, too, that there was something on his 
mind which he must speak, — and speak it he 
did. 

8—2 
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A proud and fiery man is a bad custodian of 
his own interests. Had Mark been in a rea- 
sonable mood, he would have thought twice 
before dismissing any chance of relieving him- 
self of the care and embarrassment of his 
daughter's guardianship. But the immediate 
temptation to snub Mervyn's nephew was too 
much for him, especially as that nephew had 
nothing but his commission and three hundred 
a year to oflfer. 

"You are a very young man, Mr.. Mordant, 
or you could not suppose that I could seriously 
entertain such a thing ; and I can hardly sup- 
pose that your uncle, Mr. Mervyn, who has 
seen fit to challenge me to a lawsuit only the 
other day, can possibly have advised youlr 
making me this proposal, and, in any case, I 
must say it is one which I can't think of; and, 
without meaning anything unkind, I do say 
that I beg there may be no more about it. 
Has not Miss Temple called ? I must go and 
see her. Shall we come ?" 

And, with his unpleasant smile and a pe- 
remptoriness of tone not to be mistaken, he 
uttered this little sentence, and preceded poor 
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Mordant, who was in a state of dreadful 
bewilderment, from the room. 

I cannot say that, in point of prudence, 
there was much to recommend this marriage. 
Perhaps a wise and kind father would have 
given it as decided a negative as Mark Shad- 
well did. But wild lamentations, in which 
romantic old Barbara joined, and profound 
dejection followed. Mark, however, was clear 
and peremptory, and in a veiy short time an 
idea entered his mind, which quite sealed his 
determination upon this point. 

Weeks passed, and Miss Marlyn still lin- 
gered on. It was not her doing, neither was 
it owing to any indecision on the part of Mrs. 
Shadwell. When the day appointed for Miss 
Marlyn's departure had nearly come, Mark 
told his wife that he had been disappointed in 
money, and that the simple, vulgar truth was 
that he could not pay Miss Marlyn, and she 
must wait a week or two longer. " You must 
tell her when she's to go. Amy," he said. But 
Amy entreated him to undertake that task 
himself; and as he secretly wished to take it 
out of his wife's hands, he did consent to do 
so. 
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Miss Agnes Marlyn consented to remain a 
little longer at Eaby, to old Wyndle's loud dis- 
content, and poor Mrs. Shadwell's secret 
anxiety. 

In old Eaby church, when Rachel and Miss 
Marlyn attended morning service there on the 
Sunday following, they saw a young gentleman 
in solitary occupation of the square pew next 
theirs. His get-up was unexceptionable, and 
he was undoubtedly good looking, with some- 
thing of the interesting air and languor of an 
invalid. 

Very soft, large eyes, a delicately-formed 
nose, rather high, pale, gentle, handsome face ; 
rich, silken, wavy, brown hair, and a decidedly 
elegant exterior, could not fail to excite a 
gentle curiosity in young ladies so near, — even 
in church. 

Rachel had rallied since the occurrence I 
have last described. The cheerful support of 
Miss Barbara, most generous of match-makers, 
and the romantic sympathies of Mrs. Shad well, 
were all in favour of Charles Mordant, and 
Eaxjhel was persuaded by these ministering 
spirits that the opposition of her father was 
simply one of those jolts and hitches in the 
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path of true love which uniformly turn up and 
uniformly disappear. She was by no means, 
therefore, in that state of interesting apathy, 
begotten of despair, which refuses to take note 
of the outer world. And she did speculate a 
little like Miss Marlyn, when she ought to 
have been better employed, about this stranger. 

There is in Raby, as everybody knows who 
has ever dipped into a book on the mineral 
waters of England, a well, known as the Eaby 
Spa, whose peculiar virtues attract generally 
some four or five visitors at a time, during the 
summer months, to the inn, or, as we now 
term it, the hotel, of that quiet and quaint 
little town. Whenever a stranger, above the 
level of a religious missionary or a prosperous 
farmer, appears in the church of Raby, he is 
assumed to be, and pretty uniformly rightly, a 
flying visitor to " the Spa." 

The stranger stole a few of those very 
quiet and cautious glances, which a well-bred 
man, leaning over the side of a pew and at his 
devotions, will permit himself in such a case. 

The young ladies were delayed some ten 
minutes at old Mrs. Ford's cottage, and, hav- 
ing visited the sick, they drove home. 
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As they drove up the avenue, whom should 
they pass but the interesting stranger. 

" There he is again, Rachel !" said Miss 
Marlyn. " I suppose he has got leave to walk 
over the place." 

" Yes — I dare say," said Rachel, both young 
ladies seeing, without appearing to look at the 
object of their curiosity. This conjecture 
turned out, however, to be erroneous. 

They had not been in the house many 
minutes, when the stranger walked boldly up 
the steps, knocked and rang, and asked for 
Mr. Shadwell, telling the servant to say 

Captain Clayton, of the (mentioning a 

distinguished cavalry regiment), and then, on 
second thoughts, he wrote on his card " On 
sick leave," and gave it to the servant. 

Forth came Shadwell, and was rather pleased 
to see him. He made him come in and take 
a biscuit and a glass of sherry, and then 
brought Urn for a U though!, .Ud and 
beautiful park. 

This gleam of hospitality was not a mere 
caprice. A dull docile man is sometimes 
better company than a brilliant one, with his 
eyes about him and a vein of satire. 
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Clayton looked about four-and-tliirty, but 
was in reality a good deal more. Shad well 
had known him, very intimately, some sixteen 
years ago, when they used to play a great 
deal of billiards together, at his club, and 
Mark always beat him, and he thought Mark 
a wit and a philosopher. There was not 
much in Clayton ; but this kind of admiration 
was the most agreeable quality imaginable, 
and healed the wounded vanity of the re- 
cluse. 

Clayton could narrate things accurately 
enough, and answer his questions about the 
Crimea, and could not help knowing a great 
deal that was interesting. But his chief 
excellence was that he admired easily, and was 
absolutely without the faculty of satirical 
observation. 

Clayton had been sent to Eaby by his 
doctor, merely to try the Spa for a week ; and, 
if it promised to do him good, he was to 
return after his visit to Scotland, and complete 
his recovery. 

He was just the man, also, to answer the 
style of Eaby hospitalities. He affected simple 
fare, and was under rule not to exceed two 
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glasses of sherry. Mark could, therefore, have 
no fears about having him to dine, and, next 
day, accordingly he came. It is inexpressible 
the relief which Mark found in this hum-drum 
companionship, which, nevertheless, in so 
many essential points, so exactly suited him. 
It was human society and associations re- 
covered suddenly, in a solitude which had but 
one capricious charm, and, except when that 
intervened, had become almost insupportably 
horrible. 

. With this Captain Clayton, who could tell 
so much about those memorable battle-fields 
and incidents of siege-life which were then so 
fresh in people's minds, and a great deal of 
other gossip also, and who was so communica- 
tive, and so disposed to be pleased, something 
like the glow of social life and interest returned 
to those sombre rooms. 

Every evening during his stay he passed at 
Baby, and now at last Mark Shadwell did 
observe unquestionable evidences of something 
more than a fancy— a very decided penchant 
— for his daughter in this very eligible person ; 
and although a recent deception had made 
him wary, still there was a very marked differ- 
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ence between this dull and comparatively 
simple man, and the unscrupulous and active 
intriguer who had now done troubUng, and 
tempting, and lay white and simpering, with 
his dark heart pierced through, under his triple 
coflBin-lid. 

^'How you must all have suflfered,*' said 
Captain Clayton, one day after dinner, as in 
his tete-a-tete with Mark he sipped his cup of 
coffee, " while that miserable business was 
going on here. I was at Malta when it 
happened. There's a fellow in prison for it, 
isn't there ?" 

" Yes." 

" And do you think he'll be hanged ?" 

" I hope not, poor devil, for he's perfectly 
mad." 

" Oh, really ? The man at the hotel here 
says he was a wonderfully clever fellow.'* 

" Yes, wonderfully clever, but very odd, and 
actually mad," said Mark Shadwell. 

" Have you seen him in prison ?" 

" No. We shall hear all about it, however, 
early in spring, when the judges come down to 
Applebury." 

And Mark grew suddenly silent," and his 
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face looked old and] sombre, and after two or 
three minutes lost in profound abstraction, he 
suddenly roused himself, saying: "As you 
won t take any wine, if you have finished 
your cofiee, suppose we come into the drawing- 
room." 

Clayton looked very well pleased at the pro- 
posal. 

" I shall miss my pleasant quarters awfully 
when I leave," he said. 

"But that is not for some time, and you 
mustn't talk of it," said Mark, with something • 
of anxiety as well as of politeness, for Clayton 
was in a measure to him what the friendly 
watcher in the nursery is to the nervous child, 
and he dreaded the hour when his long soli- 
tary evenings were to return. 

Was not his secretary an occasional resource ? 
Yes ; she interested him perhaps more than 
ever. But Mark felt that old Wyndle and the 
other servants — all intense partisans of his 
wife — watched him, and compared notes, 
hating Miss Marlyn. He had, he assured 
himself, nothing to conceal. He defied them. 
But this sort of prying i;iot only exasperated, 
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but embarrassed him, and sorely abridged his 
opportunities. 

Besides, Clayton had certainly begun to like 
Eachel, and with this fancy, which seeing that 
she was an only child, did not appear by any 
means imprudent, had visited him visions of 
Arcadian life very like those which false Sir 
Eoke had affected. To be half frozen, wounded, 
rendered incapable, by a shot in the ankle, of 
ever dancing again, to have passed three 
months in pain in an hospital, and more than 
a year in a very precarious invalided state, is 
not a bad sedative. 

When they went to the drawing-room he 
saw Clayton as usual address himself to Ea- 
chel, and he was glad. Clayton, though not 
rich in the exalted sense, was yet very well. 
He had more than two thousand a-year, " and 
possibilities." And that night, in his farewell 
talk with Mark — for he was to start for Scot- 
land next morning — he admitted his admira- 
tion a little, and then a little more, and so on, 
till he made a full confession of his liking. 
He had not spoken to Eachel. He had heard 
something about an engagement, in fact, 
though he did not mention her name, it was 
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Miss Marlyn who had told him that Eachel 
liked Charles Mordant, and was to be married 
to him. 

Mark made short work of this suspicion, 
and they parted with a kind of understanding 
that Clayton after his visit to Scotland, to 
which he was committed for at least seven 
months, was to return to Eaby, and make him 
a less hurried visit. 

Next day Clayton was gone, and Mark left 
alone with his cares. 

In his sudden allusion, on the night before, 
to the death of Eoke Wycherly and to his 
murderer, Clayton had unwittingly disturbed 
an anxious question in Mark Shadwell's mind. 
Should he go forthwith, and visit Carmel Sher- 
lock in Applebury prison. There were pro8 
and com. His judgment told him very dis- 
tinctly that he ought to go, and without any* 
more procrastination; but a reluctance he 
could not surmount, restrained him day after 
day and week after week. And as the inter- 
val grew, so did the care that loaded his 
heart. Clayton's unexpected question had 
startled him more than his own occasional 
thoughts. 
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On this morning Mark had heen in his K- 
hrary among his books and papers, when this 
note reached him from the vicar. 

"My Dear Shadwell, 

" I have just returned, very late, from 
Applebury, where, I am sorry to say, poor 
Carmel Sherlock is extremely ill, and the doc- 
tor says, in imminent danger. His illness is 
gastric fever, which he must have had for a 
considerable time. For several days he had 
been eating absolutely nothing, but declined 
to report himself ill ; and it was supposed to 
be one of those obstinate cases of temper 
which I am told sometimes occur in prison, 
and are always subdued in the natural course 
— by hunger. But suddenly he began to sink, 
and is rapidly losing ground ; and on a visit 
made yesterday by the doctor, is ascertained to 
be too probably dying. I saw him to-day. 
He is very weak, and seems to speak with 
difficulty, but expressed twice so very earnest 
a wish to see you — in fact, conjured me so to 
persuade you to see him — ^that I trouble you 
with this note, which has grown into a letter. 
I shall be at Applebury again to-morrow at 
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ten, to see the poor man, and I shall tell him 
that I gave you his message. 

" Believe me, 

" My dear Shadwell, 

" Yours truly, 

"S. Temple. 

"P.S. — It is, I find, too late to send to- 
night." 

" That man will die, something tells me ; I 
don't mind doctors or clergymen — but he's 
going to die I" 

So spoke Mark Shadwell, flushing suddenly 
and fiercely. Mark stood up, and read the 
note again, and then looked at his watch. " I 
ought to have had that at seven this mom- 
mg. 

He rang the bell furiously, and not waiting 
for an answer, he strode across the hall, and 
shouted down the passage to command some 
one to order the fellow in the stable to get 
his horse instantly. He got on his hat and 
coat in the hall, waited for a few minutes in a 
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deep reverie at the door-steps, then walked 
round hurriedly to the stables, and in a few 
minutes more was riding at a rapid trot in the 
direction of Applebury. 
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CHAPTEE X. 



SHERLOCK S STORY. 



Mark Shadwell dismounted at the inn-door, 
in the market-place of Applebury , and inquired 
whether the vicar had been there. He learned 
that he had been in the town before nine 
o'clock, having an appointment to keep with 
Thomas Foukes, of the Mills, and he had 
shortly afterwards visited the prison, and re- 
turned by ten o'clock. 

" Is Mr. Temple still here ?" 

" No, sir, he went up the town a bit. He 
said he'd be leaving, maybe, in twenty minutes^ 
and his horse is at his feed." 

" Did he say anything of a prisoner who was 
ill?" asked Shadwell, anxious to lighten his 
suspense. 

" No, sir." 

Throwing the bridle to the man, he walked 
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quicHy towards the narrow street iu wHch 
stands the jail of Applebury. At the comer 
he met Stour Temple returning. 

" Oh !" said he, stopping. " Thanks for 
your note — I'm here in consequence. How is 
he?" 

" Hell never speak more, the doctor says," 
answered Stour Temple, with a shake of his 
head ; " he has sunk into a lethargy, and is 
dying." 

Shadwell sighed like a man who puts a load 
off, and looked down on the pavement for a 
little. 

" H!ave you seen him more than once ? — I 
hope he did speak." 

Shadwell looked pale and anxious as he 
raised his eyes to ask this question. 

" Yes, he did ; and I was anxious to see 
you," answered the vicar, in a low tone, 
'* Shall we get into the room at the inn? 
There is no use in your going on to the prison. 
He can neither hear nor speak — poor, unhappy 
man!" 

They turned and walked down the steep 
little street toward the market-place. Mark, 
in a very low tone, said : — 

9—2 
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" I suppose he confessed everything ?" 

" He told me a very odd story/' said the 
vicar ; " you shall hear all when we get in — 
it's only a minute ?" 

" Certainly, — ^very true/' 

Mark felt very oddly ; and in his suppressed 
agony of suspense, as they walked toward the 
inn, he looked with what carelessness he could 
assume up toward the sky, and across from 
one gahle-point to another among the quaint 
houses, as if in a sudden anxiety to read the 
weather. 

They had now reached the inn-door. There 
was no one in the small room with the how- 
window looking across the unequally-paved 
square. 

" We can have this quietly — to ourselves ?" 
asked the vicar. The waiter acquiesced ; and 
Stour Temple, shutting the door, drew near 
the window, where they sat down. 

" The wretched man was quite aware that 
he is dying — ^in fact, it was only hecause he 
thought death so near that he despaired of 
your coming in time, and told me the circum- 
stances." 
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" He confessed the murder, did he ?" asked 
Shadwell. 

"No — that is, he did confess the moral 
guilt," began the vicar. 

" I don't understand," said Shadwell, grow- 
ing paler. 

" Well, I'll explain ; I'll tell from the begin- 
ning — you know it was not always easy to fol- 
low poor Sherlock's meaning." 

" No — there I agree — one must be a caba- 
list, or a rosicrucian, to guess at it — quite 
■ mad," acquiesced Mark Shadwell. 

"Well, my translation of his meaning is 
just this : from the moment he heard of Sir 
Eoke Wycherly's visit, he had a foreboding of 
evil he could not account for." 

"Yes — I know — his dreams and demons," 
said Mark. " He told me — go on, pray." 

" Well, I know it is your wish that I should 
be quite frank. Of course there were foolish, 
or, as you say, mad things mixed up in what 
he said ; and you'll forgive me for telling you 
one of them, because it evidently accounts for 
part of what has happened." 

" Pray, tell me everything. I know — bet- 
ter than ever lately — that he was quite out of 
his mind; I sha'n't be surprised at anything." 
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" Well, then, lie did not say so distinctly, 
but there is no other way of accounting for his 
language ; in fact, he conveyed the admission 
that he had cherished a secret and absurd, but 
most passionate, attachment to Miss Shad- 
weU/' 

" Oh !— Indeed !— Very flattering." 
" No one, of course, suspected anything so 
preposterous, for he described it as a secret, as 
well as I could make out, between him and his 
violin, or his demon, and kept it close within 
his own heart. Then came a suspicion that 
Sir Eoke Wycherly had come to Eaby to pay 
his addresses to your daughter/' 

That is strange !" said Mark, quickly, 
for poor Eoke had actually taken a violent 
fancy ; and had, in fact, made up his mind to 
ask my daughter to marry him. I can't say, 
of course, that so young a girl, and one so en- 
tirely out of the reach of all merely worldly 
influences would have dreamed of it ; but, I 
may tell you now, he talked to me in a way 
that could not admit of a doubt as to his in- 
tentions. All that was laid in the dust with 
poor Eoke himself, and what you say throws 
quite a new light on the motive." 
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" Yes, there was jealousy ; but he says that, 
quite apart from that, there was another influx 
ence prompting him to that crime." 

"That's pretty plain," said Mark, with a 
grim shrug. 

" He told me it was an impulse which he 
found it eventually impossible to. resist. He 
was so persuaded that he was drifting towards 
that dreadful crime, that he told you and Mrs. 
Shadwell that he must leave Eaby, but not 
until after he had actually attempted to enter 
Sir Roke's room at night, with the distinct 
purpose of taking away his life." 

" Lamentable that he should not have told 
his reason for urging his departure. It was 
my detaining him, then, that caused this 
miserable aflfair — but who could have fancied 
anything so perverted and dreadful?" said 
Mark, who was looking more and more miser- 
able as their conversation proceeded. 

" On the night of the murder he had resolved 
to confine himself strictly to his room, until 
the early morning, when he meant to leave 
Eaby. But his temptation assailed and over- 
came him. He stole through the passages, 
and came to Sir Eoke's door, which he found 
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open. He had in his hand that Malayan 
dagger which was found in Sir Roke's room. 
He entered noiselessly ; — there was light. Sir 
Eoke was not in his bed ; he saw him, as he 
fancied, dozing in his chair. He said as he 
approached, the resolution to put him to death 
grew more inflexible. He described himself 
as all the time Wzing with horror at his 
own meditated act. On reaching the chair 
he found that Sit Roke was already dead, and 
weltering in his blood, as we found him." 

Shadwell, as this narration proceeded, had 
risen; and, standing with his shoulder to the 
window-frame, was staring down on Stour 
Temple almost as one might have fancied Car- 
mel Sherlock looking down on the dead face 
of the baronet. 

When Stour Temple looked up, he was 
shocked. Was it Mark Shadwell or a ghost ? 
That old face — frowning, trying to smile, 
with the eyes of a detective. His doubtful 
glance awakened something in Temple's 
startled countenance that recalled Mark Shad- 
well, and he laughed suddenly. 

" A cock-and-bull story, eh ? — rather ?" he 
said. "The fellow's madder than I had an 
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idea, and, also, more cunning. You don't 
quite beKeve all that — do you ?" 

"I — I hardly know what to believe," said 
Temple ; " I have not had time to think it over 
yet. I only know that odd as his language 
was, and odder still his mystic ramblings, the 
story itself was perfectly consistent. He said 
that he remembered dropping the knife from 
his hand, and concluded that he must have 
picked up the dagger, with which the murder 
had actually been committed, by mistake. He 
fancied it was his own, and thought he had 
effectuallv concealed it afterwards in the 
stable-yard." 

" Yes, it's all a muddle ; I wonder you had 
patience to listen to him. The man's dream- 
ing ; always mad, and now in a fever," said 
Mark. 

" Very weak, it is true ; but he appeared to 
me as collected as I remember him at any 
time." 

" Not saying very much, though." 

" This, however, is no matter of theory or 
imagination. There, I grant you, he was 
always wild enough ; but one simply of re- 
collection, as you shall hear. He said that 
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as lie approached the door, through the gal- 
lery, some one went hurriedly out. He saw 
the shadow on the wall, after the figure quickly 
turned the comer of the gallery. He fancied, 
I can't say why, that it might be Sir Roke 
himself, in his dressing-gown, and followed 
quickly ; and he distinctly saw that it was 
Miss Marlyn. He knew that she was awake 
and up. She had been, he says, at his own 
door not very long before. He thinks she had 
some quarrel with Sir Eoke Wycherly — " 

" Why, she did not know Sir Eoke,** inter- 
rupted Mark. 

" Oh ! pardon me, I thought I had men- 
tioned that She did know him— he admired 
her when she was at that school, in France. 
I thought, in fact, I had mentioned — but, on 
second thoughts, I believe I did not — the un- 
pleasant rumours affecting him, which I did 
mention to Sir Eoke himself.*' 

Mark looked down; the contents of Miss 
Marlyn's desk had apprized him of this dis- 
creditable acquaintance — a scandal now con- 
doned. He had not been aware, before, how- 
ever, that it was known to Stour Temple, and 
this discovery was embarrassing. 
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"What can I know of Miss Marlyn's ac- 
quaintances before she came to Eaby, except 
what you told me, of which you seemed not 
to be very certain yourself, and what the prin- 
cipal of the school herself disclosed ? There 
was nothing about Eoke Wycherly there. 
There was absolutely nothing but what might 
be said, by a spiteful old woman, of any good- 
looking girl who had the misfortune to reside 
under her authority. Nothing but malice 
could account for Sherlock's talking such 
stuff, if we did not both know that he is 
crazy." 

" Well, I can't quite agree with you. An 
acquaintance there certainly was ; and, it 
would seem, an understanding, at one time at 
least; and Carmel Sherlock is quite distinct 
upon one point, and that is that she was the 
person who, he believes, came out of Sir Eoke's 
room. He has not the slightest doubt that 
she was the person whom he saw in the gal- 
lery. She was walking very quickly, and he 
could not hear her tread." 

" All very fine if poor Sherlock had been in 
his senses," said Mark. 

** I always thought Carmel Sherlock a man 
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of very acute observation and accurate me- 
mory," said Stour. 

" Yes, and one who saw visions, in a matter 
where his imagination was excited. I would 
not hang a dog on his evidence." 

" I'm merely submitting what Sherlock very 
positively stated ; I don't offer any remarks of 
my own ; but he said, in distinct terms, that 
he had no doubt the murder was committed 
by that person — Miss Agnes Marlyn." 

" Why, my good Grod, sir ! you can't sen- 
ously mean anytiung so hideous and absurd?" 
said Mark Shadwell, with a pale sneer. 

"The meaning is not mine. I simply re- 
peat what the dying man told me,*' remarked 
the clergyman. 

" Simply," sneered Mark again. 

" And, you know, it would be quite out of 
the question my presuming to suppress it/' 
said the vicar. 

" True churchman. Temple," muttered Shad- 
well, bitterly. "Your true Christian loves 
punishment — sacrifice, you know — and as one 
victim slips through our fingers, we try to lay 
hold on another. I don't think you ever liked 
that poor young woman much ?" 
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Stour Temple looked with an unconscious 
sternness for a moment, and Mark lowered 
his eyes hefore his surprised and searching 
gaze. 

"One would naturally feel an interest in 
her," began the vicar, who made it a rule never 
to be oflfended with Mark. 

" Well, I think so : an orphan girl, cast on 
the world so very young, without kindred or 
friends, I do think it rather appeals to — I don't 
say our Christianity — though I have read 
something somewhere, like Hhinketh no evil'— 
but to our manliness and decency. I say, I 
think it appals one, even whispering such a 
charge, upon the evidence of a lunatic, against 
a creature so defenceless and inexperienced." 

White and angry looked Mark as he spoke, 
and as if he hated the vicar, who, in his cold 
way, simply added : 

"You see, I tell you all this as a magis- 
trate. It does appear quite incredible ; but is 
there anything so mysterious and paradoxical 
as crime? What new and terrible ideas of 
human nature it gives us." 

" Oh ! yes — ^philosophy and psychology — all 
very fine ; but you will not get twelve men, 
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in a Christian country, to believe on the evi- 
dence of a mad assassin, that a poor, little 
good-natured governess overpowered and slew 
a baronet of six feet high, and without any- 
assignable motive. Come, what do you seri- 
ously advise me to do with this notable piece 
of evidence ? Had I better ask you to swear 
an information, and invite the crown to take 
it up? Do you think the country would 
ever allow such a joke to die against you and 
me?'^ 

" I care very little," said the vicar, " who 
laughs, provided I have acquitted myself of 
my duty. Different men will value that dying 
declaration differently, I have a full note of 
it with me, and am ready to make afl&davit 
to its accuracy, whenever I may be called 



on. 



"Yes — yes — of course; I am quite sure 
that Carmel Sherlock said every word you re- 
peat ; but surely you must see that to pretend 
we had a case for indicting Miss Marlyn — my 
good God \ as much a lady, in all respects, as 
you and I are gentlemen — would be simply to 
utter a frantic libeL We don't believe it; 
— we can't believe it — you no more than I." 
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" What steps do you mean to take ?" asked 
the vicar. 
. A silence followed. 

" Well, it is not easy, at a moment," said 
Mark, with a change of manner, and he walked 
to the window and looked out over the red 
blinds into the drowsy old market-place, across 
the jolty pavement, and to the picturesque 
gables, the tinted fronts and latticed windows, 
that looked to him like an odd dream. And 
he added, returning, " You would not mind 
giving me that copy of Sherlock's story ?" 

" I'll make a fair copy, and you shall have 
it," said the vicar. 

" Yes, that's what I mean — thanks. I'll — 
I'll take an opinion upon it — an able opinion — 
and we'U put our heads together. And, I 
suppose, we both consider it right to be per- 
fectly silent on this subject until I shall have 
got professional advice to guide me?" said 
Mark, looking hard at him. 

" Certainly ^^ said the vicar, with a reassuring 
emphasis. 

" I knew you'd agree with me," said Mark. 
There was a pause, and then he said: "I 
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wonder how Sherlock is now? Let us go 
and see." 

Sherlock was worse, and could not live 
through the night. He lay in an uneasy 
lethargy, moaning, mumbUng half sentences, 
turning feverishly, and nowhere and nohow 
finding ease— Hke a man dying in the fever of 
over-fatigue, — too exhausted for sleep, too ex- 
hausted for consciousness. 

The doctor had looked in for the last time, 
while Mark and the vicar were talking in the 
inn " parlour," and Carmel Sherlock, in a few 
hours more, was to die. In the night he would 
go — in the darkness which he had peopled 
with shapes and voices, and pass through the 
throes and shades of chaos into the wonder- 
ful life of spirits. 

So, drowning now in Lethe, the struggle, 
growing faint and fainter, would end surely 
in a few hours more, and he have sunk. 

Farewell the queer old room at Eaby, the 
battered quartos, the desultory life, the en- 
chanted Straduarius, the moonlit vigils, and 
that wild despairing |love, that mingled with 
its music like a distant song and cry — all is 
Jiopeless jumble now, colours mingling, sounds 
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confused, floating, and moving away toward 
the final darkness and silence. 

Mark loitered on, firom hour to hour, in the 
little town of Applebury. I think so long as 
Carmel Sherlock lived, there was a feeling of 
suspense. It were something, if that were 
ended before he mounted his horse. A few 
hours saw the short day out. The vicar's bu- 
siness in the neighbourhood was ended. They 
mounted their horses at the little inn-door to- 
gether. 

A melancholy sunset, a wild red glare faded 
into darkness, and a frosty starlight followed. 
The vicar and Mark rode away, side by side, 
in silence. I don't think a word was ex- 
changed until they reached that point where 
the road to Eaby diverges ; and there they bid 
one another good night, and pursued their 
solitary routes homeward. 

It was growing cold. Mark buttoned his 
wrapper closely across. One look over his 
shoulder he took toward the distant town of 
Applebury, and with a heavy heart thought of 
the matchless fidelity of poor Carmel Sherlock 
dying there in prison. Then he spurred home- 
ward ; and as he looked before him into the 
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darkness, trees and hedges dimly gliding by, a 
different feeling succeeded ; for was there not 
a beautiful face at the end of this night-ride 
that interested him, and made the darkness 
romantic? 




CHAPTEE XI. 

A CRISIS. 

Next morning came news from Applebury. 
Caxmel Sherlock was dead, and Mark Shadwell 
was both glad and sorry. The sense of relief 
was disturbed, however, by the consciousness 
that Stour Temple had heard Sherlock's con- 
fession, and was watching him. 

It was some weeks before Shadwell saw the 
vicar again. He met him under the old trees, 
now stark and leafless in the clear wintry air, 
as they both rode into the little town of Eaby. 
They had not yet reached the houses, and with 
one accord they both drew bridle, and came to 
a walk. 

"I sent that case up to my attorney in 
town," said Shadwell, almost the first thing 
after their greeting, " and had it submitted to 
Skelton, the Queen's Counsel, for general ad- 
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vice, and he says that, taking into account the 
facts that are proved as to poor Sherlock's state 
of mind, and unsupported as his statement is 
by a single particle of circumstantial evidence 
— considering how long it was delayed, and 
that the attempt to criminate another came 
from a person about himself to stand his trial 
for the crime on strong and clear evidence, 
there was no excuse for moving in it ; in fact, 
he scouts it. I did not, of course, name the 
person whom the miserable man indicated." 

" Quite right," said Temple. 

" I knew you would think so. The fact is, 
we all know now the state of the poor fellow's 
mind ; and to act on his dreams as if they 
were facts, would be a most monstrous 
cruelty." 

" Can the servants throw any light upon it ?" 
asked the vicar. 

"None in the world, except negatively," 
said Mark. " They saw or heard nothing, no 
commotion, not the slightest sound. There 
was only that fellow Clewson, you remember, 
who heard or saw anything. What do you 
think of him ?" 

" Well, I thought he gave his evidence in a 
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very distinct, unembarrassed way. I don't think 
any one suspected him," said the vicar, slowly, 
thinking as he spoke. 

" Yes, I know, and / don't suspect him now, 
but that's because I don't believe one word of 
poor Sherlock's story," said Mark. "I'm 
quite certain the whole thing was one of his 
visions ; but if I fancied — which, mind you, I 
do not — ^that Sherlock's narrative was a 
reality, my first suspicion would lighten upon 
Clewson." 

" Why on Clewson ?" said Temple. 

" Roke had a fancy for expensive seals and 
rings, and all that sort of jeweller's finery ; he 
had bank-notes, for he told me so — he hated 
letters of credit, and all that sort of thing that 
gave him the least trouble. I think some- 
where about seventy pounds was all that came 
to light on the inquest; but Heaven only 
knows ! what it might have been. Don't you 
see a possible motive? Eemember, not a 
creature on earth knew, but he, what . money 
or valuables Eoke may have had with him, or 
what his trinkets were like ; a lot of them he 
may never have worn in England, don't you 
see ?" 
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" Tes, of course, to rob him ; but I remem- 
ber, it appeared in evidence that Eoke used to 
secure the door between himself and his ser- 
vant,'^ began the vicar. 

" Very true," interposed Mark ; " but so he 
used the door opening on the gallery. Now, 
it fe dear that ^n the &tal nighf he Zr^ have 
neglected one or the other ; and why not that ? 
If Clewson were the man, he would naturally, 
being no fool, I suppose, open the other door, 
and leave it so, to suggest the idea that the 
murderer had entered from the gallery." 

" But how about the person whom he saw 
leave the door ?" said the vicar. 

" Assuming, for the sake of testing the hy- 
pothesis, that this was so, I fancy it easier to 
believe that a young, harmless person like that 
passing near, and hearing perhaps some strange 
ejaculations and sounds, on reaching the door 
and seeijig it partly open, should have listened 
there a moment, and possibly, even peeped, 
and gone away quickly on hearing Sherlock's 
step approaching." 

"There may be something in that about 
Clewson,'' pondered the vicar gravely. " Do 
you believe it ?" 
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" Not a word of it ; and so I should swear 
as a witness, because Sherlock has told me — 
and, in fact, whenever his imagination was in 
the slightest degree moved, he never failed to 
tell me— of marvels he saw. He saw Eoke 
Wycherly come in at his door in the shape of a 
cock fluttering his wings, with his comb bleed- 
ing. He has had conversations at the tarn at 
Peltram with the lady who threw herself out 
of the window at Wynderfel, four hundred 
years ago, and saw her walk over the water 
with the most perfect distinctness, and several 
hundred equally wonderful revelations. In 
fact, in such a situation, with nerves admit- 
tedly excited to the highest pitch, and believ- 
ing himself at the moment in actual commu- 
nication with demons, I could not place the 
smallest reliance upon any evidence of his, or 
the reality of anything he fancied he had seen 
or heard ; no human being who knew anything 
whatever of him could." 

Here ensued a considerable interval of 
silence. 

" The next time you are passing our way, 
Temple, you must look in. I'll give you my 
•case and Skelton's opinion to read, and you'll 
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see it all in a moment'; and in the meantime, 
I need not say how imperatively every con- 
sideration of honour, pity, and decency imposes 
silence upon us respecting the poor girl whose 
name Sherlock has mingled in his tale." 
I quite agree with you," said the vicar. 
Yes," said Mark, " I knew you would." 
A tragedy — full of instruction," said the 
vicar, awaking, as it were, from a little reverie. 
" Had Sir Eoke married early some one whom 
he loved and respected, how different his life, 
and his fate too, would have been !" 

"You speak out of the fulness of your 
heart. Temple. You went right from your 
college to a curacy. If you had seen some- 
thing of the world, or even married, yourself, 
you'd hardly have made so innocent a speech- 
Why, a vicious fellow becomes ten times more 
vicious if he marries ; it's a snare simply, and 
an aggravation of our miserable, hampered, 
sickly existence." 

The vicar sighed, and said : 
" We are not agreed upon many points, I*m 
afraid." 

"Not upon that, certainly. It is part 
of priestcraft — I mean superstition — ^making 
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everything irrevocable and irremediable. Vows 
and dedications ! What can be more ridiculous 
and damnable than joining an unsuitable man 
and woman together in that irrevocable as- 
sociation. 

" And so our discussion leaves us, as usual, 
pretty much where it found us/' said the 
vicar, with a faint smile and a shake of his 
head, and a short silence followed. 

" Miss Marlyn is still at Eaby ?" said the 
vicar. 

" Yes ; it depends on my wife how soon she 
goes. I suppose she will take her leave when- 
ever it is quite my wife's convenience. Com- 
mend me to women for taking good care of 
themselves." 

So Miss Marlyn lingered on at Kaby. I 
don't think, notwithstanding this satirical 
speech of Mark Shadwell's, that his wife had 
even a voice in the matter. He would have 
liked people to think that the poor little non- 
entity who pined out her remaining days, with 
some complainings and little usefulness, gently 
in her sick room at Eaby bullied him in this, 
and thwarted him in other things, and had 
been, negatively at least, the fatal incompati- 
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bility to whom he owed his failure, and all the 
mortifications attendant on it. 

" Mark, dear," she said to him hesitatingly 
one day, " has anything been settled about Miss 
Marlyn since ?" 

" C^-settled, I suppose you mean," said 
Mark, sharply. "About sending her away, 
eh ?" and he laughed a little angrily. " There's 
just this difficulty. When that miserable fel- 
low Sherlock died, I locked up his room, and 
should have given myself simply up to ruin, if 
she had not been here to undertake — as she 
has done, very cheerfully — a portion of the 
drudgery which must be got through, day by 
day, to save my affairs from falling into in- 
extricable confusion. I don't happen to know 
any one else in this house who would take the 
trouble of copying papers and writing letters — 
sixteen letters only yesterday — do you ?" 

" I wish I could, but the doctor won't let 
me write; I'm such a wretched. creature, Mark 
—such a burden — so useless." 

" I did not say you could help it ; I only 
venture to think it's but reasonable I should 
have a little help provisionally wherever I can 
find it." 
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" Of course, dear Mark ; certainly." 

" You can do just as you please, whenever I 
have found any one to take Sherlock's place — 
the sooner that is, of course, the better for me. 
In the meantime I sha'n't undertake impossi- 
bilities, nor kill myself in the attempt, nor let 
myself drift into utter insolvency, merely to 
get rid of Miss Marlyn." 

And, muttering to himself, he left the room 
angrily and suddenly. 

Careless and contemptuous Mark's treatment 
of his wife had long been. But of late there 
was something of impatience and acrimony, 
and a perpetual harping on the folly of un- 
suitable marriages, and the indolence or 
uselessness of wives. These allusions were 
general, but the insult was particular, and she 
writhed under these cold barbarities. 

There was a terrible change here. In- 
difference was assuming the sneer of intolerance. 
" He hates me — oh ! he hates me — he hates 
me !" she used to sob, in her solitary agonies. 
" I made an idol of him — I adored him — and 
now I'm punished. Oh, Mark — Mark, darling ; 
how have I deserved it from you ? I could not 
help change and sickness — a weary life — use- 
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less, as you say. I know how it must try your 
patience, with all your cares, my poor, harassed 
darling ! You are not yourself — ^you are not 
yourself: your life is one long trouble, and I 
know it is my fault — so helpless and wretched" — 
and so on, neither very logically nor coherently, 
but in great bitterness of spirit. 

Then Eachel would come in, and her mother 
would smile piteously from her tears, drying 
them hastily ; for these griefs were not for her 
ear, nor for any other's. 

There was also another change — a very 
decided one — in Miss Marlyn. Perfectly 
quiet, perfectly submissive, there was an irony 
in her docihty and an exaggeration in her sub- 
missiveness that were intangibly insulting. 
Even had Amy Shadwell been shrewd, hard, 
and irascible, instead of the most timid and 
gentle of women, it would not have been easy 
for her to fasten upon a particular ground of 
quarrel. For this premeditated impertinence 
was always arranged with a view to evasion. 

Sometimes the young lady, as her spirits 
varied, approached Mrs. Shadwell in a diflferent 
vein. She would affect quite her old manner, 
and talk volubly, and as if in the consciousness 
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that her conversation was exactly the thing 
which Mrs. Shadwell most enjoyed, though 
she must have seen that these interviews gave 
her more pain than others, and were met with 
very decided discouragement. 

This was not wonderful, for in» these com- 
municative moods Miss Marlyn never failed, 
before her talk was ended, to suggest or in- 
sinuate something mysterious and untold to 
the prejudice of Mr. Shadwell. These vague 
and intangible hints, whose meaning, for one 
moment legible and terrific, seemed in the 
next to dissolve and disappear, aflfrighted Mrs. 
Shadwell, like the intrusions of a half-seen 
spectre. 

Were these ambiguities accidental ? Were 
they produced by chance looks and phrases ? 
Did Miss Marlyn herself see their odd signi- 
ficance ? They helped the efiect of other 
changes in Miss Marlyn's conduct, and in- 
vested that beautiful lady in the eyes of the 
invalid lady, with an indefinable character that 
was formidable. 

Mrs. Shadwell in her room was sitting by 
the fire, listening to a little narrative of 
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Eachel's, when Miss Marlyn looked in, paused, 
and retreated. 

I don't know whether Rachel was talking 
about Miss IVfarlyn at the moment, but that 
young lady, during her few moments' hesita- 
tion at the threshold, looked from one to the 
other with an amused smile — a scarcely per- 
ceptible sneer — ^which seemed to say : " I've 
surprised you in high chat upon me ; shouldn't 
I be rather de trop here ?" 

She acted provokingly well. Her air was 
that of a person trying to seem unconscious of 
her disco v'ery, and^^pre-su-g eve^ e^eoee 
of her amusement. 

" Call her back ; tell her to come in," said 
Mrs. Shadwell. Eachel did so, and in came 
Miss Agnes Marlyn. 

" Pray sit down ; you had better sit near 
the fire, hadn't you ? It's so very cold — isn't 
it, Miss Marlyn ?" said Mrs. Shadwell. 

" Very cold," acquiesced Miss Marlyn, with 
a gentle emphasis which conveyed a covert 
meaning. 

Miss Marlyn sat down timidly — ceremo- 
niously a little — and remained silent, after the 
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manner of one admitted into a superior 
presence. 

" I hope you keep a good fire downstairs ?'*^ 
said Mrs. Shad well. 

" You take a great deal too much trouble^ 
about me," she answered, with a faint, un- 
pleasant smile ; " you do, indeed, Mrs. Shad- 
weU." 

" I should be very sorry, so long as you stay 
with us, that you were anything, by any acci- 
dent, but perfectly comfortable. Miss Marlyn," 
answered Amy. 

" I should be very happy to abridge that so 
kind anxiety," said Agnes Marlyn, sadly, " if 
I could." 

Mrs. Shadwell was silent — perhaps a little 
embarrassed — ^for assuredly she also, perhaps 
with more sincerity, wished Agnes Marlyn's 
stay at Eaby shortened ; and yet she had no- 
distinct ground of quarrel to allege. 

Miss Marlyn, looking down, smiled again. 
Eachel leaned back in her chair, with nearly 
closed eyes, as if in a reverie ; she, too, was 
embarrassed — that kind of feeling is so con- 
tagious. 

Then followed a silence of some minutes. 
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during which you might hear the hum of the 
little jet of flame that spurted from between 
the bars. 

"Don't you think we are all going to 
sleep ?" said Bachel, after some minutes had 
passed in this way, turning to Agnes. 

" I am not sleepy ; my thoughts always 
amuse me," said Agnes Marlyn, in her ambig- 
uous way. 

Eachel looked at her a little vexed. 

" I suppose you were thinking of some of 
the amusing people you knew in Prance ; at 
least, I hope you were not thinking pf us ; 
for it is not pleasant to be laughed at, or even 
smiled at, as you sometimes smile," she said. 

Miss Marlyn did actually laugh very faintly 
here, turning away her head. 

" Eachel, dear !" said Mrs. Shad well, in a 
tone of gentle reproof. 

" IVe remarked lately that you laugh, 
Agnes, when I am serious, and are grave 
when I am merry. It is not pleasant," said 
Bachel. 

" People such'as I are not pleasant company. 
It is not my fault that I am here. You and 
your mamma, I hope, know how unwillingly 
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I fini myself detained ; but as you are so 
frank, I will be candid also. Your papa is 
not able to pay me the small arrear of my 
salary. If I had other means I should go 
away to-day, and willingly forgive that little 
debt; but J have no money, and without 
money there is nothing to be done." 

" Oh ! Miss Marlyn ! I had hoped you were 
not so anxious to leave us ; and I assure you 
I would have spoken to Mr. Shadwell, had I 
known you were made uncomfortable by his 
delay." 

Miss Marlyn, turning away slowly, smiled 
again, faintly and bitterly. 

" Many thanks ; but I should not hesitate 
to speak myself to Mr. Shadwell, if I thought 
that speaking on the subject could be of any 
use ; as it is, he asks me to await his conve- 
nience, and I suppose I must, Tou can't be 
more anxious to dismiss me, than I am to re- 
sign ; the difficulty is, perhaps, a little ridicu- 
lous, but we can't help it, can we ?" 

"You're extremely impertinent," said Ea- 
chel, with a fiery glance and a brilliant 
colour. 

VOL. HI. 11 
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" Bachel^ dear, you mustn't !" entreated her 
mother. 

" She has my leave to call me impertinent 
as often as she pleases," said Miss Marlyn ; 
" it. only shows that I have reason in wishing 
to go, and when I please I can retaliate, for 
language is at everyone's service, ain't it? 
But I sha'n*t, though I need only pick up two 
or three unpleasant adjectives — insolent, beg- 
garly, and so forth — and throw them back to 
you, but your caprices and insults shall not 
tempt me into such a meanness,'* said Miss 
Marlyn, with the same bitter smile, and grow- 
ing very pale, with an angry glare in her 
eyes. 

" Caprices and insults. Miss Marlyn!" echoed 
Mrs. Shadwell, in amazement. 

" Caprices and insults, yes. I did not want 
to be petted. I came here as a governess : to 
take me up without a cause was caprice, to 
drop me without a cause, is insult ; therefore 
I say caprice and insult. It is caprice, for in- 
stance, inviting me in here, when I know you 
dislike me; and insult* from your daughter, 
calling me impertinent — I, who have authority 
here to direct your hours and instruction while 
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I stay — and you'll come down now, if you 
please, Miss Shad well, and practise your duet." 

Miss Marlyn spoke in a cold way, her beau- 
tiful face white with anger, and a steady fire 
gleaming from her eyes, as she rose from her 
seat, and with a slight motion, indicated the 
door to Eachel. 

"Authority !" repeated Mrs. Shadwell. 
" Tou forget. Miss Marlyn, that my daughter 
is quite past that age, and that I have never 
given you any such right." 

" Oh, dear ! I did not mean you, madam. 
I received it, of course, from Mr. Shadwell," 
said Agnes, with the same insolent smile. 

" Your authority, I think, can hardly over- 
rule mine. Miss Marlyn . I wish my daughter 
to remain here," said Mrs. Shadwell, gently, 
but with a slight flush in her cheek. 

" I think, however, I am doing my duty, 
madam, in desiring Miss Shadwell to come to 
her music. It would, of course, be much 
pleasanter for me to sit idle, reading my 
book." 

"Do, pray mamma, tell her to leave your 
room," said Eachel, in her own way nearly as 
angry as Miss Marlyn. 

11—2 
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" I shall be too happy to leave this room/' 
said Miss Marlyn. 

"Anything so ridiculous!" exclaimed Ea- 
chel. 

" But it shall be to ascertain on exactly what 
footing I really am placed while I remain 
here," continued Agnes Marlyn, and with a 
courtesy, she left the room. 

"Did you ever hear anything so imperti- 
nent in your life ?" exclaimed Eachel. " I 
could not believe my ears. I wonder, mamma, 
you did not order her out of the room." 

"She was angry, darling, and very rude; 
but I'm sure she will regret it when she re- 
flects a little," said Mrs. Shadwell. 

" She's so ungrateful and odious ! I could 
not have believed it of her. I suppose she's 
gone down straight to papa, to the library ; 
he'll soon bring her to her senses — impudent 
creature !" said Eachel. " Is it true, I won- 
der, that papa has not got money to pay her. 
— I don't believe it, do you ?" 

"I don't know, darling, I can't say, I'm 
sure," said Mrs. Shadwell. " She is so angry 
just now, that she would say almost anything ; 
but it's only too possible, there is nothing 
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more miserable than worries about money, 
but I ought not to complain ; they press so 
much more on your poor papa, they have 
quite worn out his spirits. It is so miser- 
able, this fine place and house, and all the 
rents passing through his hands, merely to 
pay interest on mortgages and annuities to 
strangers, and so very little left to us to live 
upon.'' 

"Agnes Marlyn, talking in the odd rude 
way she sometimes used — I don't mean, ot 
course, as she did just now — said that papa 
did not know anything about his own affairs ; 
that he thought he had only twelve hundred 
a-year clear, and that he might easily have 
sixteen or seventeen hundred more, and that 
there is nearly five hundred a-year coming 
whenever an old man — I forget his name- 
dies; so that we might hold up our heads 
again, if only we had sense to look after our 
own business." 

" Did she, really ?" said Mr^f. Shadwell, 
and, for a moment, looking down in a pained 
meditation. She seemed to reflect on some- 
thing different from an accession of wealth. 

" Yes," said Eachel ; " but it is not always 
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easy to know when Agnes Marlyn is joking, 
and when in earnest." 

Just as she reached this point the door 
opened, and Mr. Shadwell, followed closely by 
Miss Marlyn, entered the room. 



CHAPTEE XII. 



MISS marlyn's triumph. 



Miss Marlyn had been weeping, and her 
handkerchief just touched her eyes, and was 
removed as she entered. Mark Shadwell 
looked pale and sternly on his wife and daugh- 
ter, and said sharply, but slowly, 

*' I've merely looked in to say, that Miss 
Marlyn, being here as your instructress, 
Eachel, is by you, while she remains, to be 
obeyed." 

At the last emphatic word he paused. 

" Do you mind ? Oheyedy^ he repeated. " I 
have no notion of anything else, or of being 
plagued by your tempers and contradiction. 
I think. Miss Marlyn, you required her to go 
down to her music, didn't you ?" 

" I asked Miss Shadwell to come to her 
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usual practice," said Agnes Marlyn, with a 
suffering air, in a very subdued tone. " I do 
not wish to have power, I hate it; I only wish 
to know what is required of me, if what I say 
is to be done, then I am accountable ; but I 
should so much prefer to have none, to have 
no authority, no power, no right. You do 
not know, sir, how unhappy it makes me ; I 
am so miserable, so hated, so helpless." 

A few tears fell here on Miss Marljm's soft 
cheek, and her little speech suddenly broke 
down. 

" Pray, don't distress yourself. Miss Marljm. 
I insist that you shall be treated with proper 
respect while you remain here. You'll remem- 
ber, if you please — " he continued, addressing 
his daughter, "that you are to obey Miss 
Marlyn as your instructress, and to treat her 
as my guest, and in all respects as your own 
equal where she is not your superior — your 
equal in birth, your superior in attainments. 
Do you think it can be any pleasure to her lis- 
tening to your discords and blunders at the 
piano, and performing the thankless task of 
teaching you ? What do you mean ? What 
are you dreaming of ? Go down this moment ; 
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and while Miss Marlyn remains, you shall obey 
her implicitly." 

"But mamma was here/' said Eachel,. 
frightened, but also excited and angry ; " and 
Miss Marlyn was extremely rude to her, and 
ordered me out of the room in the most insult-^ 
ing way, and wished to annoy mamma by 
doing so ; and I always thought I should 
obey mamma, and not her, when mamma was 

" Your mamma knows how to take care ot 
herself, I hope — " began Mark Shadwell in a 
sterner tone. 

" Oh, Mr. Shadwell, pray — pray do not con- 
sider me !" pleaded Miss Marlyn, pathetically. 
" 1 only wish to know what my duties are ; it 
is so miserable any misunderstanding. I am 
always so unfortunate ! Do, I implore, with 
me whatever Mrs. Shadwell likes best." 

" You shall be respected here, Miss Marljm," 
said Mark, in a high tone. 

"And so, I'm 'sure you think should 
mamma," said Eachel. "And Miss Marlyn 
has been most impertinent to her, and over- 
bearing to me." 

" Oh ! Eachel, darling ! how can you say 
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SO ?" exclaimed Miss Marlyn, with an appeal- 
ing look. 

But this little dialogue was peremptorily 
brought to a close by Mark Shadwell's com- 
manding his daughter, with a stamp on the 
floor, to go instantly, as Miss Marlyn had al- 
ready desired her, downstairs to her music. 

As Miss Marlyn followed her pupil from 
the room, she stole a glance at Mrs. Shadwell 
strangely at variance with her recent tears — 
a look of lurking triumph and insult that 
stung her to the heart. . 

This sudden scene, more violent in action 
by force of its looks and tones than its mere 
dialogue thus set down would convey, was 
fruitful in feminine tears ; not only were 
Agnes Marly n's young cheeks wet, but Mrs. 
Shadwell wept and trembled. 

She had been bullied, and mortified, and 
humbled before that insolent young lady, who 
had provoked that collision for the direct pur- 
pose of appealing to the -partial judgment of 
her husband. 

Oh ! cruel, wicked girl, what had that poor 
sick lady done to provoke the torture of that 
triumph? Oh! Mark, Mark, she thought. 
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how could you forsake the wife of your youth, 
and requite her unchanged adoration with that 
deep and ruthless perfidy ? 

" Oh, Mark !" she exclaimed ; " Oh, Mark ! 
you don't know how you have wounded me. 
If you knew all you would not have slighted 
me so before Rachel, and before that insulting, 
wicked girl." 

And speaking this, for her, unparalleled in- 
vective, she threw her arms about her hus- 
band's neck, and wept passionately on that 
breast which her head had not lain upon for 
years. Mark was disconcerted for a moment, 
and placed his hand almost fondly on her 
head. But recollecting himself, he gently re- 
moved her, his hand still resting not unkindly 
on her shoulder. She was clinging to him, 
looking up with such an imploring agony, and 
her poor swollen eyelids and wet cheeks moved 
Mark for a moment with a feeling of compunc- 
tion. 

" Come, Amy !" he said, " don't let us have 
a scene all about nothing. You women are all 
made up of exaggerations ; that wicked girl, as 
you call her. Miss Marlyn " — Mark's face as 
he looked down upon his wife was ghastly pale 
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— " has, I think, simply done her duty, and so 
will you when you reflect. I can't, of course, 
say what you were all talking about before I 
came in. It's merely, so far as I can see, mak- 
ing mountains of molehills ; but I'm quite cer- 
tain — whether you had a scene or not before I 
came — ^that you will see the absurdity of treat- 
ing this wretched little squabble as if it were 
something of — of importance." 

" Oh ! Mark, it is of importance ! it is — it is 
—it is — you inow it is ; yes, darling, very im- 
portant. Oh ! Mark, do send her away, I im- 
plore of you ; you don't know how miserable 
I am/* 

Mark was again disconcerted, perhaps 
agitated; but he affected to laugh. 

" Come, come. Amy ! you musn't be foolish ; 
you're not a child !** 

" Oh, Mark, darling ! this isn't foolish. Oh, 
darling ! do as I ask you, and you'll say it was 



wise. 



" Well, of course, if you make it important, 
it is important," said Mark, with a sudden and 
odd change of manner. " There's a crisis in 
everything. I will do as you say ; — she shall 
go. She leaves Eaby to-morrow morning. 
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Long threatening comes at last, as old 
Wyndle says. I am utterly sick of this 
state of things." 

Don't blame me, Mark, dear!" 
I blame no one ; no, I know too well 
things come about of themselves, and — and I 
hate suspense. It was to be, I suppose, and it 
has come," said Mark. 

" Thank you, Mark, dear ! I'm so grateful." 
" Don't thank me ; you needn't. You're 
not to suppose, because I don't talk about 
what's passing, that I don't see it. I have 
observed — I could not help it — how from 
having petted and caressed Miss Marlyn — 
making, perhaps, too much of her— you have 
come to hate her, and to show her that you 
hate her — caprice and insult " — (how had he 
come to find these words ?) " Of course, it's 
another worry ; but I have resolved to put an 
end to the whole thing." 

" I'm sorry you think I'm to blame ; but, 
indeed, I'm not. And, Mark, there are some 
little jewels — I never wear them — and would 
it not be well to send them up to town and 
sell them, and that would make paying Miss 
Marlyn quite easy." 
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" That's my affair ; no, keep them. You 
need not speak to Miss Marlyn. I don't wish 
another scene. I'll tell her to be ready to go 
by the two o'clock train to-morrow. She must 
leave this at eleven." 

And, so saying, Mark abruptly left the room . 
Amy Shadwell watched his departure with a 
strange alarm. There was more in the im- 
pression that remained upon her than the 
occasion seemed to warrant. What resolution 
had he taken ? What was about to happen ? 
A sinister presentiment terrified^ her. 

The scene that had just agitated her, in her 
weak state, was followed by violent nervous 
palpitations, and intense hysterical excite- 
ment. 

Very late that night Amy Shadwell, under 
the influence of a strong narcotic, lying in her 
husband's room, with only a faint night-light 
burning, and the uncertain flame of the fire, 
awakened she knew not how, saw her husband 
standing by her bed. Her face was turned 
from the light, which flickered dimly on his 
face, as he looked down closely into hers. 
His countenance was sorrow-stricken and sul- 
len, she could see ; and standing erect, his gaze 
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unrewarded, for her features were quite in 
darkness, he sighed heavily, and remained 
looking down with the same dismal aspect, 
for a time ; then once more he stooped his 
face, and whispered very low : 

" Amy ! Amy !" 

In the action of the opiate she had taken 
there was something that resembled a luxuri- 
ous catalepsy. With a sufficient effort of will, 
no doubt she could have roused herself to reply, 
but the languor and serenity of her state held 
her in a drowsy spell. There was a dim sense 
of pleasure in protracting the unwonted scene. 
There was something of grief and tenderness 
in Mark Shadwell's countenance that held her 
in a strange suspense, and she watched his move- 
ments, and heard his words, with the curiosity 
that accompanies an interesting dream. 

"Have I done her justice — have I under- 
stood her quite? Too late now," he said, 
faintly. 

And again he stooped down and gazed into 
her darkened face, and seemed to glisten for 
her breathing. 

" She's asleep — so best. Her lot is happier 
than mine !*' 
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So saying, lie walked gently to the fire- 
place, and stood there, looking ruefully into 
the embers. 

She watched him with increasing intensity — 
her heart beat fast in the suspense. She ex- 
pected him to return to her bedside ; she de- 
bated within her own mind whether she should 
«peak to him, but a sort of spell restrained her. 
He looked on her again, long and steadily. 
And now she saw his shadow on the wall 
moving — was it towards her ? No — the door 
opened, and he was gone. 



CHAPTEE • XIII. 

MARK SHADWELL LEAVES RABT. 

Mark Shadwell, when he closed the door of 
his wife's room, went direct to his own, where 
were candles burning. He opened his desk, 
and taking a letter from it, written by his own 
hand, and not yet folded, he read it through, 
and with the deep sigh and anxious look of a 
man still irresolute, he placed it in its enve- 
lope and sealed it. 

The window of his room looked out upon 
the yard in which Clewson, from his own, had 
seen Carmel Sherlock, on the memorable night 
of the murder, make his preparations for de- 
parture. There Mark Shadwell now saw a man 
busily getting a horse between the shafts of 
his tax-cart, while a portmanteau and bag lay 
on the ground beside the wheel. 

Now Mark looked at his watch. He put 
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on a loose coat and his hat, as he saw the 
vehicle get into motion to leave the yard. He 
put out the candles, and, with more caution 
than before, walked lightly through the gal- 
lery. 

At the head of the great staircase stood the 
slender figure of Miss Agnes Marly n. The 
moonlight entering through the great window 
on the landing showed her pretty form dis- 
tinctly. She L dressed in her ordinary cos- 
tume ; there was no bonnet, no cloak, no sign 
of meditated flight. The lady in the grey, 
high-up dress, with the little bit of crimson 
ribbon showing like a wound at her breast, 
met his sudden and eager advance with a little 
sign of caution, her slender figure raised. He 
took the warning, and checked his hurried step, 
looking over his shoulder. She glided a little 
way towards him by the wall, against which 
leaning her shoulder lightly, and repeating her 
warning gesture, she awaited him. 

The lowest and softest possible " hush !" she 
breathed rather than whispered. He would 
have taken her hand, but she withdrew it, 
with a gentle but decided gesture, and another 
" hush !" while the moonlight showed the faint 
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knitting of her beautiful eyebrows, betokening 
caution. 

" The letter ?" she whispered, her fingers a 
little extended. 

" Yes," said he, and placed in them the let- 
ter he had just taken from his desk. 

She turned it towards the light of the moon 
— that emblem of purity — and read the ad- 

"Mrs. Shadwell, 
" Eaby." 
and in the left-hand corner the sternly marked 
initials " M. S." 

" I'll put it in the Raby post-ofl5ce as I go," 
said she, as she softly dropped it within the 
breast of her dress. 

"Just so — yourself?" he answered. 

" Myself? — ^yes," she repeated. 

" Don't give it to any servant, mind — old 
Wyndle would get it, and know all about it ; 
and just do as you said." 

She nodded. 

" And, so, good-bye," he whispered, hesitat- 
ing. Had he ever seen that strange girl look 
so beautiful before ? 

She merely nodded again^ raising her head a 
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little, in the moon-liglit delicately beautiful — a 
tinted statue. 

"Not a word — nothing?" he whispered, 
lingering still in that fascination. 

He extended his hand gently towards hers. 
She withdrew it again, merely whispering — 

" Go !" 

But, changing her mind before he turned, 
she took his hand, and pressed it tremblingly 
— vehemently — whispering : 

" Good-bye ! God bless you !" 

Yes, " God bless you !" A benediction, an 
appeal to God ; what a chaos in that mind ! 

And she glided swiftly away into the dark. 

With a strange pang of shame, rapture, 
agony, he gazed for a moment back through 
the familiar oak-carved arch into the darkness 
which shrouded from him a shattered home — 
an anarchy of past and future, and the shapes 
of a dream wild and wicked. 

Drawing his coat about him now, he ran 
lightly down the stairs. The hall-door was 
open, and the tax-cart stood there, and lean, 
wiry old Jem Truelock, who had served the 
Squire's father before him, was standing by the 
horse's head, whip in hand. 
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" The tilings there ?" said Mark, not think- 
ing of his luggage, but reminded of it by- 
seeing it there. " Shut the door — very 
gently." 

" AU right, sir." 

" You see, Jem," said his master, as he took 
his seat and the reins beside him, " I'm forced 
to steal away for a bit. Ton are an old friend, 
so I don't mind telling you : IVe got a hint — 
the beaks, you know. All settled in a week 
or a fortnight, though— running up to town to 
manage it. These d — d fellows will be down 
to-morrow, perhaps, and I shouldn't much 
mind if, among you, you managed to give 
them a devilish good licking. Get along !" 

Jem smiled shrewdly, and nodded with a 
fierce wink, and a touch of his finger to his 
hat; and away they went. Was there any 
truth in this story ? Not a word. Mark was 
angry at having to practise ihis meanness — a 
shabby deception — upon his own servant; 
angry and ashamed, and he felt that he was 
lying badly, and doubted whether the man 
believed him. 

He lighted a cigar as they drove out of the 
dark avenue of Eaby. He felt relieved as the 
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gate closed behind him, and they emerged 
from the solemn groining of the huge old 
trees, upon the road and into the clear moon- 
light. He felt better, and his cheroot helped 
him to serenity. 

He did not look back at Raby* He looked 
toward the sky, and the stars, and the distant 
hills, and warmed and soothed his thoughts 
with tobacco ; every now and then applying a 
reflection he had taught himself : " No woman 
ever loved a man whom she could not under- 
stand, and she never understood me.*' 

At Raby all was quiet until the grey of the 
late wintry dawn. It was to be a day of 
change. Miss Marlyn was to leave Raby at 
eleven o'clock ; and perhaps the consciousness 
of this approaching relief made Amy Shad- 
well's waking happier that morning than it 
had been for many days before. 

Rachel ran into her mamma's room : 

" Papa had to go away all on a sudden last 
night to London," said she. " Jem Truelock 
drove him to the station — sudden business. 
DidheteUyou?" 

" No. I hope nothing bad — no." She an- 
swered, looking as if she was going to faint. 
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But he was here last night, and I fancy in- 
tended to speak to me. But though I saw 
him, that laudanum made me drowsy — and I 
did not say a word — I'll get up. I must go 
into the next room, and see old Truelock. I'm 
certain he told him; he tells Truelock every- 
thing." 

So Mrs. Shadwell got on her dressing-gown, 
and made a hasty toilet, and in her morning* 
room she saw old Truelock, and cross-examined 
him, she and Rachel, and he gave them a clear 
opinion upon the cause of his absence, founded 
on Mark's brief talk as they started, and he re- 
minded her of another expedition on a similar 
occasion to London twelve years ago, which 
turned out all right in the end. 

" Oh ! yes, poor fellow ! that must be it ; 
that is certainly the cause. Old Truelock is 
so shrewd, he could not be mistaken, and 
Mark would not deceive him, he tells him 
everything." 

With these and similar reflections she 
chased away the vague alarms that still re- 
turned. Later in the morning in came old 
Wyndle. 

"Well, ma'am, that Frenchwoman— ^Agnes 
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Marlyn — has her things on ready to start, and 
glad and gay she seems, and I thought first 
'twas no more than swagger; but it's more 
than that, I'm thinkin' ; and I tell you what 
it is, ma'am, if I was you, I'd keep her a bit 
longer at Eaby." 

Old Wyndle nodded, and looked darkly wise. 

" I don't know what you mean, Wyndle." 

"Only just that, my lady," said Wyndle, 
grimly. " I'd keep her here, and let the master 
send her away himself." 

" Eeally, Wyndle, I don't understand you," 
said the lady, looking very hard at her, and a 
little agitated. 

" Whiew ! ma'am, she's a feather-pated 
wench, a wild dare-devil lass wi' her brain half- 
turned wi' vanities ; and she was so forward — 
always pokin' after the master here, wi' her 
secretary stuff and nonsense, as if that giddy 
lass had a head for business, like poor Mr. 
Sherlock — Grod forgive him — ^had, and figuring 
and the like — not she ; and if she goes away 
now, mind—^God knows where she'll be 
going to." 

" What do you mean, Wyndle ?" said Amy 
Shadwell, sitting up in her bed, with a bright 
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hectic in her cheek, for after her little talk in 
the next room with old Jem Truelock, she had 
lain down again, being stiU very ill. 

"I know what I mean," said blunt, old 
Wyndle, mysteriously. "I don't trust them 
furriners." 

" Oh ! Wyndle, it's very wrong to speak of 
Miss Marlyn as you are doing, and as for your 
master, he's the soul of honour." 

" Oh, yes ! — I'm only meanin' her, ma'am. 
To be sure, she may be all very good and nice, 
but I'm an old woman, ma'am, and has seen 
more in my time than you, and I tell you, she 
doesn't like a bone in your skin, nor none of 
us : she hates us all ; me because I see through 
her, an' you because 'appen you're a bit in her 
way." 

" Oh ! Wyndle, I really think you are going 
mad !" said Mrs. Shadwell, affecting incredulity, 
but feeling as if she were going to faint. 

" Well, ma'am, there it is. I may be wrong, 
and I may be right ; but anyhow, if I was in 
your place, ma'am, I wouldn't let her budge till 
master was here to write her discharge and 
pay her wi' his own hand — not a foot," said 
old Wyndle, resolutely. 
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" But he has paid her ; he paid Miss Marlyn 
yesterday: I have got her acknowledgment, 
and there is no such thing as a discharge 
needed — a governess does not require one. K 
she chooses to refer people to us, of course 
we'll say all we can for her, and I know 
nothing against her." 

" Well, ma'am, if ye will ye will ; an' what'll 
ye have for your dinner?" And so old 
Wyndle, with a disconcerting transition, passed 
abruptly to other matters, leaving her mistress 
frightened and agitated, quite in the dark. 

She sickened as she doubted whether the 
spirit of prudence might not have spoken in 
the coarse but kindly counsel of the privileged 
old servant. But what would Mark say or 
think if, on his return, he were to find Miss 
Marlyn still at Eaby, under a countermand 
from its capricious mistress. So, as usually 
happens with irresolute people in a perplexity, 
it ended by her doing nothing. 

It was between nine and ten o'clock, when a 
gentle tap came to Mrs. Shadwell's door, and, 
in obedience to her call. Miss Agnes Marlyn 
e in. 

f' I should not have thought of coming to 
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bid &rewell, Mrs. Shadwell, until you had sent 
for me; but I saw Mr. Shadwell, for a few 
minutes before his departure, this morning 
very early." Miss Marlyn spoke very slowly. 
She liked, I believe, protracting this com- 
munication. "And he requested me particu- 
larly to place this note in your hand — ^and, 
accordingly— here it is." 

So saying, she gave her Mark's letter — 
which she was to have dropped, by his direction, 
in the Baby post-office — with a dark steady 
look, all the time, turned on Mrs. Shadwell's 
countenance. I am pretty certain that Miss 
Marlyn knew the contents* of that letter per- 
fectly, and that she had a fancy to witness its 
effect upon Mrs. Shad well. In this, however, 
she was disappointed. Mrs. Shadwell glanced 
at the address, and felt very oddly. She laid 
it on the coverlet beside her, however, un- 
opened, and she said gently — 

" I suppose I am to say good-bye, now, Miss 
Marlyn—" 

"You are very good," she said; "but I 
should not care to go till eleven — if you don't 
mind ; the waiting at the station would be so 
very long." 
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" Oh ! dear — of course — I only meant to say 
good-bye now. I am very sorry that you've 
seemed to misunderstand me — of late — and — 
and — we were not so happy — but I trust you 
may be very soon happier than you could ever 
have been in this triste place — and I wish you 
every good — " 

She fancied she saw the smile of a disdainful 
incredulity faintly playing at the comers of 
Agnes Marlyn's lips, and hardly perceptibly 
dimpling her soft chin and cheek. 

" Yes, indeed, Agnes Marlyn, I do wish you 
all good and happiness ; and although we have 
not been so happy for some time — I am sure 
it was neither my wish, nor my fault — I shall 
never forget your kindness and attention— 
until the unhappy change came — and if you 
think of any way in which I can be of use, 
you may rely upon me." 

So saying, she extended her open hand on 
the coverlet to Miss Marlyn ; but the young 
lady did not take it. 

" I don't think it would be fair to think of 
giving you any trouble, Mrs. Shadwell. In 
fact I rather think and hope I sha'n't need any 
help. I don't, of course, count good wishes 
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and prayers, for they really hardly involve any 
trouble ; but you, I assure you, Mrs. Shadwell,. 
on account of your health and everything, are 
one of the very last persons on whom I should 
venture to impose the slightest real trouble on 
my account. Oh ! no — thank you all the same, 
Mrs. Shadwell, very much." 

" Well, Agnes — Miss Marlyn — good-bye," 
said Mrs. Shadwell ; and again she extended 
her hand to take that of the young lady. 

"Adieu, Madame," said Miss Marlyn, in 
the sweetest, softest imaginable tone ; and at 
the same time she made her the very prettiest,, 
saddest little courtesy you could imagine ; her 
beautiful eyes lowered to her tiny foot, not 
choosing, I think, to see Mrs. Shad well's 
friendly gesture; and so she passed through 
the door that opened into Mrs. Shadwell's 
sitting-room, where she stopped — having 
closed the door — affecting to admire soma 
early flowers, the bells of which she turned up 
caressingly with the tips of her fingers, while 
she was listening for what might be heard 
from the next room, expecting that Mrs. 
Shadwell would open her letter forthwith, and 
in this her anticipations were verified. 



CHAPTEE XIV. 



BREAKING THE SEAL. 



In some good-natures a farewell is a forgive- 
ness ; and Amy Shadwell had experienced this 
unrequited at the moment when she was to 
look her last on Miss Marlyn. The door, 
however, had hardly closed upon her, when 
she opened her husband's letter, and read as 
follows : 

" Amy, — I have long made up my mind to 
take a step which, however painful at the 
outset to you and to me, will idtimately, I am 
convinced, conduce to the happiness of both. 
We have been living together without sym- 
pathy and without confidence. This state of 
things was painful to me. I saw that it was 
painful to you. It was not in my power, nor 
in yours, to improve our unhappy relations. 
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What imaginable good purpose, therefore, 
could have been consulted by continuing to 
practise what had ceased to be even an experi- 
ment, and had become a miserable hypocrisy ? 
I am quite incapable of reproaching you with 
that for which you are in no way to blame. 
The entire incompatibility, not of tempers, but 
of sympathies and of tendencies, which had 
long separated us, had been seconded for years 
by the aggravations of ill health, and of in- 
cessant and harassing cares. Living under 
the same roof, we have for years been as eflfec- 
tually separated as if we had resided in 
separate cities; nay, worse, our occasional 
miserable meetings aggravated for each that 
sense of loneliness which was the root of our 
misery. I have left Eaby, therefore, with the 
fixed and unalterable resolution of seeing it no 
more until the separation, which I am satisfied 
is essential to the happiness of each of us, 
shall have been legally and finally accom- 
plished. Tour own fortune shall return to 
you, together with such a portion of my 
wretched income as may be fairly awarded for 
your further support and that of Eachel. I 
have written on the subject to your former 
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guardian and surviving trustee, General Hard- 
wicke. You and Eachel must arrange to leave 
Baby. I should finally arrange to do so my- 
self, but the state of the property compels my 
personal presence and care. Your arrange- 
ments shall be absolutely at your own disposal. 
I shall not of course, interfere. Hardwicke 
will no doubt advise with you on any subject 
connected with the measure I have adopted. 
The cavils of a censorious and pharisaical 
world I utterly despise. I have taken the 
course which is best for both, and no expos- 
tulation can alter me. 

" Mark Shadwell." 

Holding the paper before her eyes with one 
hand, and with the other pressing her temple, 
with white lips she read the dreadful letter 
through. " My good God !" she exclaimed 
when she had read it through. And she 
attempted to begin it over again, but she was 
seized with such a trembling that she could 
not. 

"Why — why — what does he mean? I 
can't make it out," she repeated, still pressing 
her hand to her temple, with that look of 
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horrible incredulity which borders on idiotcy, 
and saying, " Where, where, call him," she 
got partly out of bed. But uttering a long, 
wild scream, she fell back in a violent convul- 
sive fit. 

Miss Marlyn, in the next room, heard the 
unearthly scream, and for a moment was 
scared. She would have returned and given 
an alarm, but she heard the bedroom door, at 
the other end of Mrs. Shadwell's room, open, 
and old Wyndle's voice — and then another 
voice and hurried steps entering. 

From the distant door in the sitting-room, 
therefore. Miss Marlyn glided out upon the 
gallery, and down by the back stairs, and then 
round by the great staircase, to her own room, 
without passing again Mrs. Shadwell's door. 
There, pale and agitated, she sat down upon 
the side of her bed, with a beating heart, and 
listened, but could hear nothing. Then she 
opened her door, and stood at it listening 
again ; but it was too far ; and so she stole, 
on and on, till she could hear old Wyndle's 
voice, and that of the maid ; and so, by little 
and little, she drew near enough to the door 
to hear what was passing. 

VOL. III. 13 
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" She's getting out of it, God be praised !" 
said old Wyndle. 

" Oh ! — oh ! — oh !*' groaned Amy Shadwell's 
voice. " What is it — what is it ? Something 
dreadful has happened.*' 

"No, no, sweet-heart; nothin' — nothin'— » 
all quite right again ; there now — ^there now 
—don't mind disturbin' yourself; just lie 
quiet ; don't let her get out o' bed at that 
side." 

And then Mrs. Shadwell's voice said — 

"Oh! this dreadful news! What is it? 
Poor Mark will be so shocked to hear it, when 
he comes in !" 

" There — ^there now — there — ^my darling 
good lady !" said Wyndle 's voice. " Don't let 
her sit up !" And so on, until, all on a sud- 
den, the same appalling scream again thrilled 
Agnes Marlyn's ear, and she knew that the 
convulsions had returned. 

She was frightened, and for a moment irre- 
solute, but she turned to retrace her steps 
towards her bedroom, hearing, as she did so, 
the hurried talk of the frightened women, and 
the sounds of a terrible mute struggle. 

Miss Marlyn sat down on the stairs very 
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pale. She had not been there long, when 
Eachel, who had heard nothing of the scene 
now going on in her mother's room, came up. 
Quite disregarding the terms on which they 
had been, Agnes Marlyn stood up, and taking 
her by the arm, said — 

" Eachel, I'm afraid Mrs. Shadwell's very ill. 
She's in her own room — you must send to 
Eaby for the doctor.*' 

Eachel ran to her mother's bed-side, having 
entreated Agnes to send. 

When the doctor came, he found the poor 
lady hurried from one epileptic fit into another, 
and in about an hour after his arrival, sudden 
symptoms of a fatal kind appeared ; a vessel 
in the brain had given way, and the case was 
hopeless ! 

Miss Marlyn went into the room. The 
hour of her intended departure had long 
passed. She put a few questions to the doc- 
tor. She looked for a moment at the dying 
and unconscious lady, and then she said to 
Eachel — 

" We must telegraph for your papa." 

" He's gone to London, but we don't know 
where," said Eachel. 

13—2 
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" No ; he's in Birmingliainy at Wycombe's 
Hotel. He told me lie was going to stay 
there for some days," said Agnes Marljrn, re- 
citing this solitary confidence with an evil 
pride, resulting from a strange mixture of 
feelings. 

Old Wyndle looked at her savagely, and 
muttered to herself. But Agnes Marlyn, with 
a calm, pale face and collected manner, went 
downstairs and wrote a message for the Tele- 
graph Office to Mark Shadwell. 

" Mrs. Shadwell is dying : return to Eaby 
instantly." 

She hesitated ; she would not be herself the 
sender of this message ; it would associate her 
in his mind with a shock with which she would 
not be connected. The drawing-room door 
was open, and as she stood musing, with the 
paper in her fingers, she saw the doctor, aud 
went into the hall, as he was getting his hat 
and coat. 

" Don't you think, sir, that Mr. Shadwell 
should be sent for ?" she said. 

" Certainly ; telegraph," he said. 

" From what I am told, sir, I am afraid this 
message says no more than truth ?" 
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And Miss Marlyn placed what she had writ- 
ten in his hands. 

"Too true; but he'll not be in time — 
Birmingham 's a good way : he'll not find 
her living," said he, with a shake of his 
head. 

" But he ought to be here,'' said Miss Mar- 
lyn, decisively; "will you sign this? — we'll 
find a messenger here." 

So the doctor signed it, and filled in dates, 
and so forth. 

" She'll be gone before an hour, poor little 
thing ! — She was the nicest creature, I think, 
I ever met almost." 

So the doctor went, and Miss Marlyn saw 
old Jem Truelock, and with the fresh horse 
that was to have brought her to the station, 
away he rode with his message. 

Mark Shadwell's letter, which the maid had 
seen in Agnes Marlyn's hand as she entered 
Mrs. Shadwell's room, was found on the coun- 
terpane, and old Wyndle took it. 

That night, the Eev. Stour Temple called. 
He had heard the sad news, and rode over, 
not knowing that Mark was away. Eachel 
had fallen into that deep sleep which succeeds 
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grief and excitement, and is the closing com- 
pensation for that frightful suspense. Old 
Wyndle had her voluble and bitter story to 
teU. 

" She was better this morning than I saw 
her for two years or more, when in came that 
Agnes Marlyn, wi' this letter in her fist — 
Jane Cherry saw her, before ten o'clock — and 
I picked up the letter off the quilt. It's from 
the master — God forgive him! — telling her 
he blames her for everything, as I think— he 
left last night — but the two that God joined 
together, should be sundered by such villainy ! 
and that letter was the death o' her ; and here 
it is — I can't make much o't myself — but you 
must read it, and see how it is wi' poor Miss 
Eachel." 

After a few more questions, therefore, he did 
read that shocking letter, and after a long si- 
lence, he said that he would call again next 
day — ^having considered the matter carefully 
meanwhile — and see and talk with Eachel. 

Late that night Mark returned. He knew 
by the face of the servant who opened the 
door, that his wife was dead. 

He heard the short tale in silence. There 
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was a sense of recovered liberty ; there was 
something of remorse ; also an angry shame, 
which tortured his pride, and made him uneasy 
in the presence of L own servanfa. 

Sullen as a wounded beast, . Mark Shadwell 
made his way to his bed-room, where, not in 
sleep nor in prayer, but in an agitated hurry 
of thought and emotion, he passed a long and 
troubled night. 

When Stour Temple called next morning^ 
and learned that Mark Shadwell had arrived, 
he contented himself with inquiries at the 
door, and did not ask to go in. 

Wyndle in her own way had told him some- 
thing of Miss Marly n's movements. The 
more he heard of that young lady's doings, the 
less he liked or trusted her. It pained him 
that she should be at Eaby. Still he hoped 
that it was the confusion of this sudden death 
that had postponed her departure. There 
were suspicions afloat in his mind which he 
would not have liked to tell to anybody. ^ 

Rachel was past the strange curiosity of 
childhood. She could not bring herself to 
look at her dead mother and companion. She 
lay sobbing on her bed, now and then reading 
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more serenely in her Bible, and then, as the 
truth — incredible for a moment — returned, 
bursting into a wild convulsion of weeping 
again. 

Old Wyndle often looked in, and stood or 
sat by her bed, talking in her own rough, 
quaint way. But now she had gone, and, 
with Jane Cherry, the housemaid, was busy in 
poor Mrs. Shad well's room. 

And now their sad oflS.ce was ended, and 
she lay, cold and sad, in the white robes of 
her purity. 

The blinds were lowered, the room dark- 
ened, and old Wyndle, having sent Jane 
Cherry away, remained for a few minutes, 
looking with rueful and bitter thoughts upon 
the lyoung, forlorn face, with the light of a 
wonderful smile upon it. 

There came a low tap at the door, and, ex- 
pecting to see Jane Cherry come in,* Wyndle 
walked a few cautious steps towards the door, 
jpd in a low tone, such as is heard in sick 
chambers, she bid the visitor come in. 

It was not Jane Cherry who entered, but 
Agnes Marlyn. The old housekeeper, very 
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erect, made one step backward, and a silence 
of some moments followed. 

"And yeVe actually come in!" exclaimed 
old Mrs. Wyndle, with a strange gasp, and 
her arms across, the fingers of one at the 
elbow of the other, and a gaze dark and 
stern, as if she had seen an evil spirit in the 
room. 

" Mrs. Wyndle, you'll please not to speak to 
me,** said the young lady, coldly. " Once for 
all, I come here at your master's desire, to 
lock these drawers, and wardrobes, and boxes," 
she said, with a stem deliberateness, " and to 
take charge of the keys for him. I shall do 
my duty, whatever other people may. Will 
you be good enough to move a little aside, and 
let me reach that wardrobe ?" 

"I don't believe the master ever sent ye 
in here, nor desired ye no such thing," said 
old Wyndle, pale and fierce. 

" Come — come, Mrs. Wyndle ; you must 
know it can't be pleasant to any one coming 
in here." 

And, turning suddenly on the old woman, 
with eyes that flashed, she added : 
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" What can you propose to yourself, woman, 
by trying to quarrel with me ?" 

" No, bad as he's bin, I can't believe that of 
him," said the old servant, sturdily. 

" Bad as he has been !" repeated Miss Mar- 
lyn. "Why, you ungrateful old woman, of 
what use on earth are you ? If he had not 
been a great deal too kind, you'd have been 
in the workhouse long ago. There — do, for 
goodness sake, just be decently quiet." 

That brilliant, beautiful girl, with a strangely 
heightened colour and flashing eyes, pushed by 
her, locked the wardrobe, locked the drawers, 
gathered up some rings, chains, and trinkets 
that were on the dressing-table. 

"Look here, please," she said, "I place 
them in this box." 

Old Wyndle only lifted up her hands and 
eyes, and said : 

"Oh! my mistress! my poor, little, good 
mistress ! Did I live to see this day ?" 

Carrying her head high, and angrier than 
she cared to show. Miss Marlyn proceeded 
to lock up everything that seemed of any 
value. 

Then said Miss Marlyn, coldly : 
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"He said particularly, there's the — a gold 
ring, and a diamond guard on her finger." 

" Her weddin'-ring ! Oh ! master ! — the 
ring you put on her finger I" She was speak- 
ing almost in a scream. " Oh ! Mr. Shad well 
— oh, man ! could ye let her fingers on it ?" 

" There's a guard-ring, too, a brilliant hoop, 
that he says I must take.'* 

"Take them! Touch her? Touch her 
hand ? My God ! you would not dare to 
touch her !" shrieked old Wyndle. 

" Take them oflf yourself — why, that's what 
I said," exclaimed Miss Agnes Marlyn, with 
a very wicked look at the old woman, though 
in a calm voice, 

" Oh ! my poor mistress ! my darling ! angel 
bright !" cried old Wyndle, standing at the 
foot of the bed, with her hands clasped, and 
tears trickling down her cheeks. " To think 
such things could be ! No — no — I say ! I'll 
take 'em oflf wi' my own old fingers, and I'll 
put them in the hand that gave them — the 
hand she loved — the hand that laid her there ; 
but you sha'n't touch them or her. Yes, my 
darling ! — ye '11 give 'em up — gentle — gentle — 
like your beautiful self. Look at her ! Ye've 
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killed her. Look at her there — the poor 
little thing ! Am't ye afeard she'd stand up 
me an 4el, and a Jke ye wi' a look o" h^ 
white face ? Look — look, woman — look ! 
Lyin' there, wi' the light o' heaven on her 
face — murdered by ye ! To think o*t ! Why 
does God sian such things ? She — ^the blessed 
creature, simple and lovin', that wouldn't hurt 
a fly, as meek as a little child — a little child ! 
May God judge them that^did it — gone — ^ye 
poor, little thing! and you that done it — 
there, to see 1 standin' on yer two feet, hale, 
and strong, and happy — my God ! and full o' 
life. But she's the upper hand o' ye still : 
she's raised in power —better off than the best 
o' you, with her crown incorruptible and robes 
of white, to tell her story before the throne. 
Oh ! look at the poor, grieved, little face of 
her, you cruel, dreadful creature !" 

" I never was aaything in my Hfe but kind 
to her, you stupid, wicked, old woman. Look 
at her ! why shouldn't I ? I've done my duty 
by her better than ever you did, who never 
did anything of any earthly use. Of course 
I'll look at her." 

And with a quick step she came by the bed- 
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post at the foot of the bed, and with a bright 
flush and a strange defiance, did look on that 
saddest and most angelic sight vouchsafed to 
mortals. 

When Miss Marlyn left the room, old 
Wyndle grimly shut the door after her, and 
stood at the foot of the bed, thinking. 

"I see how 'twill be — ^I a' seen it long 
enough. I can see a bit still, though my old 
head's little good now ; but think I must — ^if 
I don't, who will ? — about the poor lassie, 
Eachel. I'll set my wits to work on't, and 
'appen counsel may come ; and so it will, for 
G-od can't mean to leave his creature, without 
help or care, to them that'll grudge her- her 
bit and sup, and the clothes on her back !" 




CHAPTEK XV. 

MARK SHAUWELL TAKES A DECIDED STEP. 

Good-natured as old Wyndle was, she had a 
proper regard for herself, and her thoughts 
naturally turned to her own future, a subject 
which the changes she saw at hand involved 
in utter uncertainty. 

She was recalled, however, by fancying that 
she heard Agnes Marlyn*s voice in the gallery. 
She looked on the face before her, and a gush 
of kindly recollections and bitter feelings found 
vent in a flood of tears. 

Drying them hastily, and half-hoping to 
meet Miss Marlyn, she issued from the room, 
closing the door reverently. But she did not 
encounter that young lady on her way to Ea- 
chel's room, which, without ceremony, she 
entered. 

Though not undressed, Eachel lay upon her 
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bed with her face to the pillow, you would 
have said in a deep sleep, ha!d it not been for 
a convulsive sob every now and then. 

" Get up, Miss," said old Wyndle, sternly, 
laying her hand on her shoulder; "this is no 
hoCfor you." 

The young lady sat up on the side of the 
bed, like a person called up from a swoon, 
and looked in old Wyndle's face, without 
speaking. 

" Mind ye. Miss," said old Wyndle, inspired 
with sudden decision, " ye don't stay here ; ye 
just come wi' me, and look your last on your 
poor mamma, and then go ye straight to Miss 
Barbara, down at the vicar's." 

" Hold your tongue, Wyndle," said a stem 
voice, near the door. " Come, rouse yourself, 
Eachel, and listen to me." 

Old Wyndle, with half a glance, saw Mark 
Shadwell standing within the shadow of the 
door. 

"Ah !" groaned old Wyndle, bitterly, 
shaking her head slowly. 

"Do you hear me, Rachel? Collect your 
thoughts," he repeated. 

" Oh 1 yes — papa — ^papa !" And she caught 
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him in a wild embrace, and lay close to his 
breast, sobbing, and straining him in her girl- 
ish arms. 

He had not expected any such thing. This 
sudden burst of affection disconcerted and 
pained him. 

"Go, Wyndle," said he, sternly. "Miss 
Bachel will ring for you when she wants you. 
Shut the door." 

" Sit down, Eachel — do command your feel- 
ings — and attend to what I say, which sha*n't 
be much," he said, leading her to a chair. 

"And first, you must not allow that un- 
grateful old woman, Wyndle, to talk to you 
about my plans, as they affect you or iayself ; 
and, also, I request that you'll not make a con- 
fidante of her. When you know as much of 
the world as I do, you'll learn that old persons 
in her rank are pushing and prying, conceited, 
and officious, and must be kept in their proper 
places. Wyndle is a prejudiced, impudent old 
woman, and I don't choose any confidences 
with such a person, d'ye mind. And, Rachel, 
2U. to yourself — ourselves, I mean. I must 
run up to town forthwith, to consult about 
business; my stay and visits here, in fact. 
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must be uncertain, and may be interrupted 
by very long intervals. Miss Marlyn and you 
don't get on pleasantly, and, even if she could 
remain in her late position, she is too young 
to take charge of you, and, the fact is, I must 
look about for another home for you — for the 
present, at least — for the idea of leaving you 
here at Eaby, alone, is quite out of the ques- 
tion ; and, at the same time, I wish, of course, 
to consult your feelings in making a choice. 
I am sure Miss Temple, so old a friend, would 
be glad to havie you at the Vicarage, if you 
liked it, and I could arrange. And — think it 
over, and tell me to-morrow whether you would 
like it — or any other arrangement better ; only, 
you see, staying here is not to be thought of, 
and whatever is to be done, must be arranged 
immediately." 

He got up gloomily, and stooping over her, 
touched her forehead with a cold kiss, and then 
left the room. 

In a few days this arrangement was actually 
made. I need hardly say that Mark Shadwell 
had first ascertained that Charles Mordant had 
rejoined his regiment — and Rachel Shadwell 
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found herself, to the great delight of kind 
Miss Barbara, domesticated at the Vicarage. 

Miss Marlyn at the same time left Eaby, 
and honest Eoger Temple, like the captain in 
the song, " lost his spirits daily," and moped 
about, and sighed, and grew to be a silent 
man; and one day, walking with Doctor 
Stalton towards Wynderfel, less because he 
affected the doctor's company than because he 
loved a stroll in that particular direction, the 
doctor said : 

'* Miss Marlyn has left Eaby some time — 
the same day that Miss Shad well came to the 
Vicarage." 

" Oh ?" said Eoger, interrogatively ; for 
though he knew the fact only too well, he 
wished to hear more on that tender theme, and 
so tried to lead the physician on. 

"Devilish pretty, whatever else she may 
be,'* continued the doctor, knowing nothing of 
pooJ: Eoger 's little secret. 

Eoger sighed, and looked down, in soft and 
silent expectation, on the grass, as they 
walked along. 

" Mark Shadwell is still at Eaby," resumed 
the doctor ; " but — between you and me — I'm 
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afraid that d — d woman has got a fast hold of 
him." 

" Oh ?" said Eoger Temple, quite quietly, 
but feeling all the time, as if he had got a 
hard box in the ear ; he was stunned, ting- 
ling, but could not resent it. In secret he 
coifned it over, and grew frightened and sad- 
der. 

Time, the healer, the destroyer, the con- 
structor, had been working his potent changes. 

The doctor s remark about Miss Agnes Mar- 
lyn and Mark Shadwell, expressed pretty dis- 
tinctly the surmises of the little town of Eaby 
and its neighbourhood. And soon the scandal 
darkened. 

Mark had now been for many weeks absent 
from the country. No letter had reached 
Eaby, or the vicar, or his attorney at the vil- 
lage, for all that time. 

At length there arrived a letter from Mark 
Shadwell to the vicar, which surprised that 
rustic clergyman a good deal. It was a long 
letter, for a lazy man like Mark, and was 
written, it seemed, in dejection. 

It began by assuming that Stour Temple 
would not be much surprised if he, Mark Shad- 
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well, acted as most men do when, in middle 
life, placed in his sad and solitary circum- 
stances. His ideas of right and wrong, and 
those of the vicar, though drawn from different 
sources, were very much alike, in fact, in most 
points identical ; and the step he was going to 
tate, after the most careful consideration of 
what was best and most proper, was one, 
he was confident, which the vicar would 
thoroughly approve. He was about, in fact, 
to marry. He was a man of few acquaint- 
ances, and he did not care to look up any of 
his old London friends. A wife educated in 
that atmosphere would never do at Eaby. 
What was needed there was a person who 
could content herself with plain clothes, plain 
fare, servants few and clumsy, and no society, 
and who, in addition to all this, could make 
heraelf positively useful to a ijpan who had 
often more business to look after than two 
men could be reasonably expected to get 
through. Would the vicar mention all this to 
his sister, and consult with her as to how best 
to open it to Eachel. Girls are so odd, and in 
these circumstances so seldom see what is 
really so much for their own advantage. But 
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wliere there was a temper — and Eachel had 
one of her own— they run away with things, 
and required to be reasoned with ; and so he 
would kindly use his discretion in communi- 
cating this news to Eachel. He would, for 
his daughter's sake, advise her denying herself 
an indulgence in that anger and jealousy on 
this occasion, to which women are prone — 
which affect a higher inspiration, but are, in 
fact, so narrow, selfish, and vulgar. 

Such was the tenor of the letter. 

" Who can it be ?" said Barbara, looking 
hard at the vicar, as they conferred, in his 
study, over the letter. 

The vicar did not return her dark look of 
inquiry or conjecture, but looked on the letter 
which he held in his fingers. 

" He does not say," said the vicar ; " we 
shall know, time enough. I hope he has made 
a wise choice." 

" Ah, poor Amy !" murmured Miss Barbara 
Temple. " Such idolatry ! So soon forgot- , 
tenr 

She did not know the story of the letter 
that was found upon poor Amy's bed, nor did 
Eachel. Old Wyndle had spelled through a 
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gence in the despair and tribulation of youth, 
which, however, are transitory. 

Then came conjectures as to whom he had 
selected for his wife. Miss Barbara listened 
reservedly to these speculations, for she had a 
pretty decided opinion upon the point, aided 
by that scandal, which of course had not 
reached Eachel's ear. 

In a little while, however, it was established, 
and past the period of debate. The bride was 
Miss Agnes Marlyn, and she caijfie down with 
her husband to Eaby, and forthwith began 
with rapidity and decision to remodel the 
household. One by one the old servants were 
removed, and new ones came in their places. 
Mr. Twinlc}'-, the attorney, spoke of her re- 
servedly as "a very clever woman," and " a 
lady who would, if any one could, make the 
estate pay/' 

The new Mrs. Shadwell was looking more 
beautiful than ever, and appeared in the 
Squire's pew in Eaby Church, dressed very 
richly, but in excellent taste. But rumours 
had preceded her, and a great scandal had 
traced a circle round her, and she was isolated. 

She was not a person, however, to forego an 
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object without an effort. As the wife of 
Shadwell of Eaby, she was, in some respects, 
the first lady of her county. That she should 
be snubbed by such people was really too good ! 

But though she tried patiently and many 
ways, by taking a graceful interest in the 
charities of the neighbourhood, by visiting the 
girls' school, by looking in upon the sick room 
of old Martha Cripps, and by fifty other expe- 
dients, she failed to make any way with the 
ladies whom she was disposed to know. They 
were shy— they did not visit her. 

She did not acquiesce in these relations. 
But she saw that she must wait and proceed 
circuitously. If only the clear income of Eaby 
could be got up to three thousand a year — ^and 
that, she thought, was quite on the cards 
before four years were over — with Mark Shad- 
well's connections he should have a seat in the 
House, and make a fresh start in the great 
world. Then these mean little people of 
Eaby and the vicinity would have their eyes 
opened, and be made to see things as they 
were. This would be beginning at the right 
end, and Agnes would pay those small people 
off when the proper time came. 
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The vicar painfully reconsidered the whole 
case. The recent rumours to which I have 
referred were unpleasant; but he found no 
proof of them. The stories about the French 
school were better supported; but, after all, 
they proved no more than extreme giddiness, 
and were, in some measure, attributable to the 
mad spirits and inexperience of a school-girl ; 
and must he not assume that Mr. Shadwell — 
a proud and fiery man— had satisfied himself 
upon these points ? and had he any right, 
upon mere conjecture, to go behind his mature 
decision ? And if his clerical position obliged 
him to special reserves, did it not also exact 
special charities ? 

The result was, that Miss Barbara paid a 
visit ; but Rachel did not come. The vicar 
had reasoned with her to make the effort, but 
she could not, and his sympathies were with 
her. 

Mark Shadwell saw Miss Barbara after she 
had paid her cold and embarrassed visit, as she 
crossed the hall. He talked to her there for 
a few minutes, and then asked sharply where 
Rachel was. So Barbara, with a feminine 
dexterity, pleaded for her young friend, hiding 
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altogether the fiery element which had mingled 
in her refusal to come to Eaby, and urging 
only the pain of reviving so recent a grief and 
other similar apologies, in which Mart, un- 
satisfied, darkly acquiesced. 

So the good old lady took her leave of him 
at the steps, and droVe away, with an unplea- 
sant conviction that Mark understood only too 
well the spirit in which his daughter had 
stayed away, and resented it fiercely. 

It was about this time that Captain Clayton 
returned from Scotland. He put up at the 
comfortable little inn at Eaby, and passed his 
days at " the great house" as before. Agnes 
Shadwell took up the idea of his marrying 
Eachel with energy. Clayton opened his 
rental and his plans to Mark Shadwell, who, in 
consequence, walked over in the afternoon to 
the Vicarage, and paid his respects to Miss 
Barbara. Honest Roger had made an agitated 
exit by the back-door as Mark arrived at the 
steps, Mark Shadwell saw and spoke to 
Eachel, who trembled a great deal, and for a 
long time could hardly control the hysterical 
gush of tears which were every moment at the 
point of bursting forth. 
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It was a short but a tedious visit. He liad 
something more to say, however, and on 
taking his leave he made Eachel accompany 
him as far as the little brook on the way to 
Wynderfel. 



CHAPTEE XVI. 



PLAIN LANGUAGE. 



Eachel was very much frightened as she 
walked beside her father, who maintained an 
tmbroken and a stem silence till they reached 
the stile under the gentle hill of Wynderfel. 

" I sha*n't trouble you to come further ; just 
sit down there, or stand, if you like it better, 
and listen to what I have to say." 

She did not sit on the broad plank of the 
stile, but stood looking at him with a face of 
awe and large and frightened eyes. 

" As you don't like coming to Eaby — ^your 
friends here at the Vicarage, I am sure, must 
admire your spirit vastly — ^I have asked you 
to accompany me here. Mind, I don't want 
you to come to Eaby. I quite understand 
the petty malice which, under fine names, 
indulges itself in inflicting what it conceives 
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to be mortifications ; under such circumstances 
it is a great pleasure to women, and I hope it 
does them good. Not a word, please. I don't 
care a farthing, mind; it's nothing to me, 
absolutely, or to — to any one else. You have 
got your four thousand pounds, and you are 
independent of me ; you can do what you like, 
what your friends here advise you ; but my 
consent, by the settlement, is necessary." 

He paused. She was looking at him half 
bewildered. "I say, by the terms of the 
instrument, the deed, which gives you that 
provision, you forfeit it the moment you marry 
without my consent ; do you quite under- 
stand ?" 

"Yes, sir; yes, papa," whispered Rachel, 
with a gasp, and looking as frightened as her 
worst enemy, if she had any, could wish her. 

" You need not look so stupid, then. Should 
any of the wiseacres about the Vicarage, there 
— the people whom you choose to consult and 
trust — persuade you to marry that very impu- 
dent and foolish young man, Charles Mordant, 
you will do precisely the thing which I forbid, 
and one guinea you sha'n't get. You'll find 
that by that spirited act you will have dis- 
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appointed the religious, primitive people up 
there— left yourself without a shilling — 
improved my estate to the extent of four 
thousand pounds, and let that charming young 
man, who knows, I presume, the value of 
money, in for a very romantic and disinterested 
adventure." 

In spite of her alarm, a flush of crimson 
dyed Eachel's cheeks as her father spoke. 
She remained standing, and perfectly silent. 

"Well, so much for romance, and — and 
contempt of my wishes; and I have left a 
note for Stour Temple, telling him shortly 
those facts. So that any one who aids in 
accomplishing that folly will have done so, at 
all events, with their eyes open." 

He paused, and there was a little silence, 
in which Rachel felt utterly confounded, and 
the croon and gurgling of the little brook 
close by filled her ears with a strange distinct- 
ness. 

" And now, the other part. I don't mean 
to reason with you, observe. I'm simply 
putting facts before you ; and if you decline 
to act according to common sense, it's all the 
better, in one sense, for me. Captain Clayton, 
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whom you saw some time ago — every day for 
a month — likes you ; he has returned to Raby 
for a time, and I see him, as before, every day. 
He has spoken to me, and satisfied me that 
there is nothing in point of prudence against 
it. Quite the reverse — very advantageous, 
indeed, and with extremely good prospects, 
that proposal is now before you ; if you choose 
to accept it, you have my entire approval ; but 
one word more, I won't talk about it at 
present. I won't take your answer now ; you 
had better think it over, and all the conse- 
quences. He knows your friends, the Temples, 
and will very likely look in to-morrow after- 
noon, and speak to you himself — that is, if they 
choose to give him an opportunity, and that you 
like the idea ; but I wished to tell you exactly 
all about it, and how I view the subject ; not 
because I suppose my opinion of any weight 
— in fact I don't care a farthing whether it is 
or not — but because I wish you to understand 
the exact efiect of acting under ill-advice in 
this matter, or indulging an idiotic and un- 
worthy fancy, for which there is not even the 
Hiiserable excuse that you see, or are ever 
likely to meet the object of it ; for he is in 
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India, and very well content to live there 
without troubling his head about you." 

As soon as he had said that, Mark Shadwell 
went away. Whether her father kissed her at 
parting she could not remember, nor how he 
looked at her. For some time, with a dreadful 
sense of suflfocation, she stood still, and at 
length her excitement and anguish found 
relief in a convulsive burst of tears. 

An hour after she told, as well as she could, 
all that had passed to Barbara Temple. And 
they cried together in Rachel's room for more 
than an hour. Then Barbara, in the evening, 
communicated the matter to the vicar, who 
was pained and helpless. What could these 
good people do but speak, not even comfort- 
ably, but only kindly, to the poor girl. 

The next morning a note was despatched by 
the vicar to Mark Shadwell, saying a great 
deal to the point, and with a very moderate 
expenditure of words. He knew that Mark 
Shadwell would excuse his writing, as Rachel 
was so distressed and agitated that she felt 
herself unequal to write as she would wish, 
and had begged of him to say that the pro- 
posal of Captain Clayton had come upon her 
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by surprise — that she had never looked on him 
as a possible suitor, and could never consent 
to view him in that light, and a great deal 
more that was deprecatory and dutiful; but 
quite clear and decided on the point that she 
could not listen to Captain Clayton's suit. 

Mark was intensely angry. Clayton was at 
the breakfast-table with him and his wife, ex- 
hibiting, his suspense considered, a wonder- 
fully good appetite, when the vicar's note was 
handed to Mark, he took it to the window, ex- 
changing a glance with his guest, and there 
Tead it. 

Veiy aoigry under one of his bitter impulses, 
he said, with a kind of laugh : — 

" I've had my answer, and there it is." 

At the same time he presented the note open 
to Clayton, who said, as he took it, looking to- 
wards Agnes : — 

" Am I to read this ?" 

" Certainly," said Mark. " They intend it, 
evidently." 

Clayton did read it. He looked annoyed, 
but by no means so much moved as Mark. 

His beautiful young wife was the only one 
of the party who talked much during the time 
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they continued at the breakfast-table, and 
seemed quite as gay and happy as usual. 
About an hour later, however, alone with her 
husband, she said a little tartly : — 

"What possessed you to show him that 
letter ?" 

" It won't make the least difference," said 
Mark. " Those Temple people have got fast 
hold of her ; it's quite enough thinking I wish 
it." 

" Tou give up things too easily. Clayton 
can be of immense use to us. Tou must be in 
parliament ; you forget your own plans-*- 
everything — when you grow angry," his wife 
rejoined. 

" My giving up or not has nothing to do 
with it ; that rests with him, not me, and as 
to hiding it from him, that would be all 
very well if Stour Temple weren't sure to 
make him out before he goes, and tell him 
all about it,'* answered Mark Shad well, moo- 

dily.. 

" Well, leave him to me ; he must not be 
allowed to think her answer final ; he must be 
kept on; he must come back to Eaby. I 
dare say all will go right in a little while. I'll 
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-talk to him by-and-bye, and you need not say 
a word more about it." 

Instead of bis intended walk to the Vicar- 
age, Clayton joined Mark Shad well in a ram- 
ble to tbe woods, which was made short, how- 
ever, by the early winter nightfall. In the 
drawing-room that evening, before he bid 
good-night and went away to his inn in the 
village, Agnes had a long talk with him, Hark 
aifecting to be busy in writing some letters. 
Next day, again, in the drawing-room, she 
had a very long fareweU interview with 
Clayton. 

The result of her persuasions was that he 
would return to Raby in the autumn. Mark 
was pleased. He knew that earlier he could 
not come. He had to join his sister, now at 
Naples, where she was to winter. Then 
northward for the summer, and to be joined 
by her mother in October, who was to relieve 
him, and having regained his liberty, to Eaby 
he would return. 

At Baby time moved slowly. Mark had his 
fits of gloom, more abrupt and more terrible 
perhaps than ever; but also more transient. 
His young wife watched him with an obser- 
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vant eye. She was always cheerful, and 
nearly always in an amiable temper. Her 
M^ance n ^ Mm w» gr^udly Lelopi.^ 
itself. An artful, clever woman could have 
little difficuliy in managing that vain, proud 
man. 

"So you write to Clayton?" said he one 
day, as the autumn which was to bring him 
back again to Baby approached, tapping an 
envelope addressed in his hand-writing to her, 
which lay upon her desk. 

" Write to Clayton ? I should think I do ; 
how else could we know whether he is com- 
mg? 

Mark extended his fingers towards Clay- 
ton's envelope, but his wife, laughing, took it 
up, and popped it into her desk. 

" Is he jealous ? How deUghtful," said she, 
with a little laugh. 

" Well, no ! He's not quite such a fool," 
said Mark ; " but what does Clayton say, for I 
really am curious ?" 

" He says he will certainly be at Eaby in 
October," she answered. 

" In two months," said Mark, ruminating. 
He was thinking whether it might not be well 
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to prepare Bachel for his return. And some- 
thing of this he Hnted to Agnes. 

She laughed. 

"Don't be vexed; but I understand her 
better, I'm afraid, than you do. I don't think 
she really cares about Mordant, and I'm quite 
sure that if she did not think that you and I 
both wished her to marry Clayton, she would 
marry him ; but she does think it, and the less 
time she has to think it over the better. She 
thinks of course that I'm at the bottom of it, 
and she hates me. I have never given her any 
cause, but one." . 

Suddenly her tone changed from one almost 
of gaiety to one of sadness, and her fine eyes 
filled with tears ; " and that for all the world 
I would not undo." 

As she said this, looking up fondly, she 
folded her hands about his arm, and he stooped 
and kissed her very tenderly. 

" Never mind ; I love you only the more, 
the more ungracious they all are. I know 
how dull this life is, but fortune will yet 
make us amends, and I shall see you where 
you ought to be ;" and kissing her again, he 
walked down, in a sudden access of energy, to 
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the Uttle town of Raby, where he had an in- 
terview with his attorney, who pleaded in 
excuse for dilatoriness, that he had not got 
full instructions yet, and bronght out a 
bundle of papers. L spread them before his 
client. 

A few days afterward the attorney, happen- 
ing to meet the vicar on the Applebury road, 
said, after some little talk : 

" There was a matter I thought I might as 
well give you a hint of, but you must not let 
Mr. Shadwell know, I rely for that on your 
honour — ^you'll promise ?" 

The vicar assented. 

" Well. He made no settlement," said the 
attorney, in an undertone, "on his recent mar- 
riage, but he's going to deal with his property 
now, and, you know, there's his da,ughter, 
poor Miss Shadwell, and she ought to be 
considered; he ought not to put everything 
out of his power for the advantage of the pre- 
sent Mrs. Shadwell, and he has powers which, 
under a well-considered settlement, he ought 
not to have had ; and, as you take an interest 
in the poor young lady, I wished to give you 
a hint that you may put in a word for her, if 
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you have an opportunity, naturally, you know, 
only you must not let him suspect that you got 
it from me." 

Here was a new uneasiness, and what could 
the vicar do ? 
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CHAPTEE XVIL 

THE DAGGER HALF UNSHEATHED. 

Mark Shadwell was still enamoured of his 
young wife. He had reason to admire her 
cleverness. For the first time a gleam of 
hope pierced the darkness that overhung him. 
Mr. Twinley, the Raby . attorney, has often 
said that he never met a professed accountant 
who could match that girl in disentangling 
complications, and reducing confusion to order. 
But her genius for figures was but one of 
her curiously-admirable faculties for business. 
Than the management of that large portion of 
the Raby estate which was in Mark's hands, 
nothing could have been more slobbering and 
wasteful ; all this underwent a keen and wise 
revision, and the result was an immediate 
saving of several hundreds a year. The two 
mills of Drimsworth, that had been locked up 
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for nearly three years and were falling to decay, 
within four months had tenants. All the leases 
were carefully overhauled. In several that had 
expired, and were held from year to year, it was 
found that the holdings were under-measured, 
and immediate accessions to the rental were the 
result. It would be tedious to enumerate the 
various operations of the new and active regime 
which began with the accession of the second 
Mrs. Shadwell. 

Had no one at Raby eyes or brains till this 
young lady arrived among them ? No doubt 
there was no lack of either. But the attorney 
only knew the state of things in glimpses and 
patches, as isolated cases came before him, and 
Carmel Sherlock, clever and rapid at accounts, 
had no turn for other business, and Mark 
Shadwell — though not deficient, perhaps, in 
talents of a different kind — was indolent and 
incapable in this. 

The result was an immediate improvement 
in Mark Shadwell's income, and a prospect of 
a much larger one to be effected in the course 
of some half-dozen years. So Mark began to 
hold up his head, and it is not wonderful if he 
built castles in the air, or if his clever wife 
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constructed several for his habitation. For 
she was resolved to get her husband on in 
the world, and was not a person to allow the 
grass to grow under her feet. 

In his library, in the lower part of his escri- 
toire, Liy a square parcel of books, papered and 
corded, which Carmel Sherlock, a few days 
before his death, had himself made up and 
directed to him. 

It was a heavy parcel, for some of Sherlock's 
few books were folios. Mark fancied that 
there were papers in it beside. He had often 
weighed it in his hand, and every time he 
opened the part of the escritoire where it lay, he 
read the address. 

A faint curiosity each time prompted him to 
open it, and a reluctance, intuitive and super- 
stitious, restrained him. Carmel Sherlock was 
such an odd fellow. There was probably one 
of his mystical letters there. They amused 
Mark, it is true, but in those follies there was 
a half-defined second meaning that teazed and 
depressed him. In his fun was a gout de reverSy 
and his laughter and derision sounded with an 
echo like the mirth in old Red Grauntlet's spec- 
tral hall, and scared him secretly. He had 
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come to look on this parcel with a sort of help- 
less dislike and suspicion. 

This day it caught his eye, as usual. He 
was tired of its silent upbraidings. So, yield- 
ing to the momentary temptation to know the 
worst, he pulled it out of its hiding-place and 
put it on the table. Carmel Sherlock was 
about to speak. Mark Shadwell cut the 
string. 

Some rubbishy old folios, as he had expected, 
emerged. He opened and shook them with 
their backs upward, but no letter dropped 
out. 

A few papers remained. One contained 
some valuable hints as to how to make use 
of two ledgers in his room, so as to facilitate 
the keeping of the Raby estate accounts. 

A smaller one was folded in blank paper, 
and contained a large closed envelope ad- 
dressed to " Miss Agnes Marlyn, — ^Private." 

Mark did not hesitate to open this, and 
he found this note addressed, in Carmel Sher- 
lock's hand, to the lady who was now his 
wife : 



it 



Miss Agnes Marlyn, — I return hereby 
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the note you asked me to give to Sir Koke 
Wyclierly on the night when he lost his life. 
That being impracticable, I now return it un- 
opened, as you gave it to me. Your messen- 
ger was faithfiil— but the other messenger, 
Death, outstripped 

** Yours, 

" Carmel Sherlock." 

" The d — d fool !" said Mark, between his 
set-teeth, but whether he meant Carmel or his 
wife, I can't say. 

Enclosed was a tiny note, sealed and ad- 
dressed " Sir Eoke Wycherly," but the writing 
was so disguised, that Mark could not recog- 
nise a resemblance to that of his wife. It 
was rather a dark day, and Mark drew [toward 
the window, and carefully opened and read 
this little note. 

It contained but three or four lines. Here 
was his wife's hand-writing without any dis- 
guise. It would not, probably, have done to 
leave Sir Eoke at all in doubt as to its 
identity, and it had the initials " A. M." at 
its foot. 

These lines were very significant. Mark 
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looked pale with anger as lie read them. 
He thrust the little note into his coat-pocket, 
sneering. The servant crossing the hall saw 
his pale face over the banister, as he came 
down, and knew that something had gone 
wrong. 

" Your mistress in the drawing-room ?'* he 
asked. 

" Yes, sir." 

" Well, well, that will do," said Mark, as 
if he would have sent him anywhere else. 

His beautiful young wife sat at her writing- 
table, deep in a letter, when Mark entered. 
In the isolation of that drawing-room, never 
now entered by a female visitor, she sat. She 
looked up at Mark with a rather bored ex^ 
pression, and turned her letter with its face 
downward. 

" Oh, I've interrupted you !" he said, a little 
dryly. 

" Not much— what is it ?" 

" It is only a letter like that, which was in- 
tended to turn its face downward when I came 
near," he answered. 

" I don't care if you read it from beginning 
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to end," said she, carelessly ; " but what's the 
matter ?" 

"Oh, nothing; — you'll think it nothing, 
of course— women have their own code of 
honour, it is not ours, that's all," said 
Mark. 

Agnes made a hurried mental survey of 
liabilities and blots that might be hit, but 
felt pretty safe. 

" I really don't know what you mean, Mark ; 
I wish you would speak plainly." 

He placed his hand on her shoulder, not 

caressingly, and looked down in her face. 

» 

"You remember that evening when you 
swore to me that my — my idea about that 
man— was false?" 

" What man ? — whom do you mean ?" 
You know, very well." 
Eoke Wycherly?" she said, and turned 
away a little contemptuously. 

" Well, well, don't look away, look here — at 
thatr He laughed coldly, as he held the 
note before her eyes for a minute. 

A brilliant scarlet coloured her cheeks as 
she said it, but she tossed her head a little, 
and said, looking askance on it, 
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" WeU ?" 

" Upon my soul, that's cool !" lie said, bit- 
terly, and with a very savage eye. 

" My foolish little note to Eoke Wycherly ?" 
she said. " I see it — ^well ?" 

" Well !" he echoed, growing paler ; " recon- 
cile that with your oath, if you can." 

Agnes had recovered her nerve. 

" Eeconcile that ! I'm not going, if you 
can't. No harm ever came of that note ; don't 
be a great old fool, Mark Shadwell ! I think 
it's agreed to let by-gones be by-gones. Let 
us understand one another. What have I 
gained by marrying you ? Simply a share in 
the solitude and mortifications of an excluded 
man. I never see a creature here. It would 
be insulting, but that I know it was so before, 
and is meant not for me, but for you. As 
your wife, however, I- am simply avoided, as 
you are, and here I sit under the insult of that 
neglect and avoidance, merely to be a drudge 
over your accounts and letters, which you 
can't understand or write yourself — ^to try to 
save you, and to retrieve your ruined property. 
I don't care if that not^ were stuck up at 
Eaby post-office, for every squire, and boor. 
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and woman — you have no ladies — in the 
county to read. I'm sick of this place already, 
and tired of its secrets, and I should not 
mind bidding you good-bye any morning, my 
good sir. Your note indeed ! What a dis- 
covery !" 

She shut her desk with a clap, down upon 
the letter she had half written. 

" I sha'n't show you my letters. I shan't 
tell you anything ; we know quite enough of 
one another. If you want to see my letters, 
I suppose you can break my desk, as usual. 
I'm afraid of no discovery. I have no atro- 
cious secrets." 

And thus speaking, she walked out of the 
room with an air of defiance, and even menace, 
in which was no trace of vulgarity ; it was 
perfectly graceful. 

Mark Shadwell stared after her, his ears 
tingling as if he had received a blow; the 
tremor of fury was in his hand. Upon a vain 
man, proud, full of the egotism of solitude, an 
insult which tears alike his vanity and his 
dignity, tells with a power of which men in a 
less morbid state know nothing. 

He hardly breathed ; he did not even curse 
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— that relief vouchsafed to squires. His lips 
were closed, and he sighed once or twice, 
and going to the table, he turned over the 
leaves of a book of prints slowly, seeing dark 
pictures of quite another kind all the time. 

Then, perhaps for the first time, his heart 
was wrung with a sudden and great remorse. 
Poor Amy, that adored him, in spite of the 
•cold decay of his love, through all his dark 
■and unreasonable moods, with an unchanging 
worship : who had never given him one un- 
gentle look or word. The remembrance came 
with a vivid pang. He was not a man to 
<;onfess himself wrong. Even in the solitude 
of that room he would not have spoken all he 
felt ; but he missed her. 

Mark, in his slow and lonely walk, met the 
messenger returning from Baby with the let- 
ters. There was one for him from Captain 
Clayton. It was not very long. He was 
<5oming to Baby to see him. He had been 
ailing, and his physician hinted that he must 
winter at Naples. 

Not a word about Bachel ! Was all that 
•cooling ? Mark would soon see. There was 
no absolute need, however, that he should say 
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anything upon that subject in his letter, 
coming as he intended so soon. 

The autumnal sun had set, and the sky 
clouded with faded gold and crimson, piled 
and floating in seas of faintest yellow and pale 
green, rose sad and solemn before him, and 
toned the lightest minds to melancholy, and 
others, sad already — with a profounder gloom. 
Mark was leaning by the window, and looking 
over the dimly glowing undulations of sward 
and woodland toward haunted Wynderfel. 
Dreams of the dead and lost ; of Carmel Sher- 
lock and his crazy visions and inalienable 
fidelity ; of the predestinated decay of his fa- 
mily, and the legend of the angry spirit — the 
lady of Feltram hollow — with the star of 
Bethlehem on her left hand, — ^when he felt the 
fingers of a little hand playfully pluck his ear, 
and a soft, sweet voice said : 

" Come, Mark, we can't afford to quarrel ; 
you remember the two companions in the 
Eddystone lighthouse? don't let us imitate 
them. I dare say I was very cross, and I beg 
your pardon '* (she made him a little comic, 
plaintive curtsey). " But wasn't it you who 
began? — Mark, you know it was — and now 
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we'll make it up, and we understand one ano- 
ther ever so much better, and we'U never quar- 
rel again." 

He looked at her, with the odd lights of 
Wynderfel upon her strangely beautiful face. 
Her words and manner were playful, but her 
face was cold and even cruel. 

"I don't know, Agnes," said he, surprised 
by the suddenness of her speech, " in what 
mood you are talking, but I accept it as in 
earnest, and I agree. It is too late for me to 
think of making new friends, Agnes ; and if 
I lose you, I lose my last." 

She smiled. The odd, wild lights reflected 
from the sky distorted that smile. It looked 
arch and sinister. Her right hand was round 
his neck, and still in gentle play plucked at 
his ear. Her left he had taken in both his, 
and fondled it caressingly ; its palm was up, 
with the little star-like scar, five-rayed, in its 
centre. She kissed his cheek, and whispered 
something in his ear, and he smiled in his 
turn. 

So the little quarrel was made up, but each 
remembered it. It had scarred a deep line in 
Mark's heart ; it had opened in their nuptial 
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chamber, for a moment, a closet where he saw 
a whip of scorpions hissing on the waU. It 
had swelled the soft, clear tones of Agnes to 
a piercing yeU of thunder, at sound of which 
the sky blackened, and the earth trembled 
under his feet. 

Was that proud man to live henceforward 
under a threat ? 




CHAPTEE XVIII. 



MARK AT APPLEBURY. 



So the apple leaf grew yellow, and the haw- 
thorn tree was brown, at Eaby. October had 
arrived, and at no season of the year does 
that melancholy old place, with its fine forest 
vistas, and its vast stretch of wooded hill, look 
so grand. 

In this becoming costume did Captain Clay- 
ton, on his arrival at his inn in the pretty 
little town, find the ancient seat of Eaby ; and 
if he had been blessed with a sense of the 
picturesque, one might have supposed that he 
had made his arrangements— and it would have 
been well worth his while — so as to make his 
visit at that sad and glorious crisis in the 
forest world, when decay and maturity — its 
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death and glory — are blended with a funereal 
splendour. 

Clayton went up at once, and paid his re- 
spects at the great house. When Mark re- 
turned from the Mills, he found him established 
in the drawing-room. 

" TouVe promised to come to us, mind, just 
as you did last time — every day to luncheon, 
and to stay dinner," urged Mark, hospitably ; 
and only too happy was Clayton to accept the 
frank invitation. 

He had a good deal to tell about people 
whom, or, at all events, their fathers or mo- 
thers or uncles or aunts, Mark had known long 
ago ; and though his manner of relating was 
not particularly brilliant, yet the stories were 
more or less amusing, and aflforded him 
gHmpses into a world that had been closed^ for 
him for ever so many years. But Eachel's 
name he never once mentioned ! 

When a silence came, as they sat together 
by the spluttering wood-fire, Mark sometimes 
stole a glance at his handsome apathetic face, 
as his large azure eyes gazed indolently on the 
burning logs, and the Hngering smile left by 
his last story still showed the edges of his 
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even teeth. But the long expected re-intro- 
duction of the subject on which he desired to 
hear him, came not. 

" He seems to think all quite at an end, and 
I can't blame him," said Mark peevishly. 

" I'm certain," answered his wife, cheerily, 
" that he does not think we think so." 

" I don't see how that affects the case, 
except in making us appear excessively 
absurd." 

"So it would, if Captain Clayton were a 
different sort of person. But he would not 
wish us to think he has behaved ill ; and, you 
may depend upon it, he will speak to you." 

" But I don't say that he's obliged to say 
any more about it. Why should he ?" 

" It was a great pity." 

" What ?" said he. 

"Poor Eachel sacrificing herself to vex 
you," said Agnes, with a shrug. "You're 
going to Applebury to-day, ain't you ?" 

" Yes. I can't be here for luncheon ; tell 
Clayton so, when he comes. Eachel's a fool — 
a greater fool than she thinks, as she wiU find, 
by-and-bye." 

" I don't blame her for hating me," said 
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Mrs. Shadwell, " although I have never been 
anything but kind to her, according to my poor 
opportunities. But she ought not to speak of 
you — ^her father — as she does." 

"Oh ! of course, she hates me ! Every miss 
who fancies she is to rule her father's house 
and himself, by Jove ! hates him, as a matter 
of course, if he marries," said Mark, affecting 
to think nothing of it. 

" Yes, but I don't think the Temples should 
encourage that kind of thing. Even before 
servants, she and they talk us over — ^you par- 
ticularly." 

" Well, I'm going to Applebury now, and I 
sha'n't be back till near dinner-time, and I 
don't care a farthing what they say." 

And with this magnanimous speech, looking, 
nevertheless, very much annoyed, as she could 
see by every line of his face, he took his depar- 
ture. 

Applebury is a cheerful, quaint, little place, 
as I have said, with an antique coziness and a 
wonderful variety of aspect within so small a 
compass. But of all places on earth, except 
one, Applebury was to Mark Shadwell the 
most repulsive. What was he to do, however. 
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when people, whom he wanted to see, fixed 
that spot — the most convenient half-way 
trysting pla<5e— for a meeting? 

I sha'n't trouble any one with the particulars 
of the business that brought Mark here. It 
was an anxious one. His attorney from Raby 
was here to aid him with advice and docu- 
ments. Mark hated business as much as every 
rational man, who has nothing to gain by it, 
does. Besides, in his ease, it too generally 
meant danger. He had sat up late the night 
before, over it, and had been wakeful and* 
feverish by reason of it, almost till day broke. 

It was past six o'clock that evening, when 
Agnes received a note from him in these 
terms : 

"Applebury, 4 o'clock. 

"My own beautiful little Witch, — Pity 
your poor old fellow, shut up in this vile little 
town. A telegram says that the people from 
London won't be here till next train, six 
o'clock. I can't be home till eight or nine, at 
soonest ; awkward, isn't it ? Make my 
apologies to Clayton. I had no notion such 
an awkward delay could happen ; but I shall 
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break away from my tormentors as early as 
possible. Already my life darkens — my star 
of Bethlehem shines too far away. I did not 
know how much every hour of my life de- 
pended on my enchantress. For the world I 
would not have left you alone ; but here I am 
on compulsion. Looking for light, I remain 
here ; in exile, still the captive of my beautiful 
witch. 

" P.S. — I fear I sha'n't be home till nine." 

, This was a sufficiently ardent love-letter from 
a fellow of Mark Shadwell's years ; and what 
is more, in great measure genuine ; which is 
more than can be said for all such performances. 
It might not have been quite so long, however, 
if Mark had not found his young wife a little 
exacting, as brides are, at least, while they 
continue to be in love with their husbands ! 
and also there was this, that Agnes was a pre- 
cisian in her ideas of what she owed to pru- 
dence. She worried him sometimes with 
scruples, and compelled him to go to places 
with her, where he thought she might per- 
fectly well have gone alone. These little exac- 
tions vexed him sometimes ; but, on the whole. 
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it was a fault on the side of the virtues, and 
pleased him. So he wisely cultivated those 
nun-like ideas, and laid more stress on his 
regret for his absence from dinner than he 
thought the accident quite deserved. 

Another disappointment awaited him. By 
the six o'clock train no one arrived for him ; 
but, half an hour after, another telegram told 
of an unavoidable delay in London, and the 
postponement of the meeting until next day. 

It was dark now. Across the market-square 
of Applebury you could not distinguish any 
longer, windows or doors, except where candle 
or fire-light shone through them. You could 
only see the gables against the, as yet, moon- 
less sky, like the shoulders of gigantic sentries. 
The sounds of the little town had died out ; 
Mark was peevish, hungry, and tired. His 
attorney had taken his leave, and ridden home 
to Raby half an hour ago. While the good 
people of the inn were getting ready a beef- 
steak for the exhausted Squire, he, with his 
feet on the fender, fell into a nap, troubled, 
after a while, by a confused and ugly dream. 

He fancied himself in a strange room ; how 
he came there he could not remember; and. 
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with the anticipation of danger which some- 
times overpowers one in a dream, he was 
listening to a heavy tread, approaching on the 
lobby, and under which the floor on which he 
stood trembled. While he listened in sus- 
pense, from the further side of the room, on a 
sudden, the voice of Carmel Sherlock scared 
him, crying, " Beware, sir ! it's the beak." At 
the same time the door seemed to open, and a 
huge gaunt figure, with a black crape over his 
face, and a parchment process in his hand, 
entered. At his elbow was Sir Eoke Wycherly, 
with a white maUgnant face, peering by his 
side, and with a long hand, the fingers of 
which were grimed with old blood-stains, ex- 
tended towards Mark — ^he continued crying, 
" To-night's your time ! you have the warrant, 
there's your man." The big-boned figure, in 
the black mask, was close to him, and Mark, 
in his agony, seized a knife ; it was the dagger 
of Eoke Wycherly — an image always present 
to his eye — which seemed to lie on the table 
before him. The room and its belongings 
were growing like the "fatal room at Eaby. 
But it seemed to him that his endeavours to 
defend himself were frustrated by his young 
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wife, who from behind clung wildly about his 
anns, screaming with a terrifying laugh in his 
ear, " The knife, Mark, defend yourself ! the 
knife — or he'll have you !" At the same time 
a dreadful roar of waters was drowning all the 
voices, and the room seemed to topple and roll 
like a sinking ship. And with a struggle, 
like strangulation, he suddenly awoke with a 
cry of " God !" repeated fearfully. 

For a while he did not know where he was ; 
he had sprung to his feet. The roar and dark- 
ness of the sinking room were still in his ears 
and eyes, and he distinguished nothing. 

Even after all this had vanished, the sense 
of danger remained, and he listened breath- 
lessly, wondering whether those accursed Lon- 
don fellows could have sent down a bailiff 
after all. 

Mark, like other avowed sceptics, had a 
strong vein of superstition. One way or 
another, the instinct of belief in the unseen 
will assert itself. Out to the inn-door walked 
Mark, to shake off the lingering images of his 
evil dream, and to allow its influence to exhale 
in the free night air. 

An undercurrent of his thought had been 
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busy for half the day with his own possible 
arrest, and he still held, crumpled between his 
finger and thumb, one of those reminders 
printed on a little square of paper, which good 
men drop about, on the chance that one seed 
in a thousand may strike root. He had 
picked it up on the chimney-piece of the inn 
room, and in the act of reading the words, so 
early heard and so accustomed, that their very 
meaning seems, like an aroma too long exposed 
to the air, to have quite exhaled, and spent 
itself; and we have but a residuum of sound. 

" But know this, that if the goodman of the 
house had known in what watch the thief 
would come, he would have watched, and 
would not have suffered his house to be 
broken up.'' 

So his dream was accounted for ; and Mark, 
somewhat better, returned, at the summons of 
the waiter, to partake of his good cheer. But 
as he rode home this dream, in spite of his 
reason, depressed his spirits with an ever-re- 
curring sense of having witnessed, in reality, 
something dreadful ; and his mind, every now 
and then, was busy with the fanciful prob- 
lem — which he affected to despise — did this 
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dream reflect, as it were, some approaching 
disaster. 

When he reached the gate of Eaby, he was 
glad. The sombre outlines of the great house, 
and the towering trees which surrounded it, as 
a rule, gladdened few people, and him least of 
all. But he called up the image of the fire- 
side and the lighted drawing-room, and his 
beautiful wife, no doubt uncomfortable by 
reason of his protracted stay. " Yes, the pretty 
little fool, she'll be glad to see me. She don't 
know what to think ; and Clayton — will Clay- 
ton be still here ?" He rather wished he 
might. He shouldn't mind a game of ecartSy 
or even a homely rubber of backgammon. And 
as these cheerful fancies crossed his mind, a 
thought struck him. Should he play them a 
little trick, and knock at the drawing-room 
window ? So letting his sober horse find his 
way to the stables as best he might, he dis- 
mounted and walked round the side of the 
house, and on the grass under the windows, at 
the back, till he reached those of the drawing- 
room, through the blinds of which he could 
see the glow transmitted from the inner light. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



A STORM. 



This drawing-room had three windows; a 
larger and drearier room beyond it was disused. 
The window-blind did not quite cover the lower 
end of the glass, and Mark stood and peeped 
in. His mood was instantly and sternly 
changed. 

Clayton and his wife were standing beside a 
cabinet, very near the window. He was talk- 
ing, holding her hand in his, and she looking 
down, her cheeks dyed with a brilliant 
blush. 

Could it be that they were talking of Rachel ? 
No. It was the hope and agony of an instant. 
There is no mistaking the gaze of a lover who 
looks upon the object of his passion. With 
such eyes, Clayton, speaking low and earnestly, 
leaning over her, gazed ; and, as if to preclude 
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all doubt, stooping still nearer, lie passionately 
kissed her unresisting lips. 

If Mark's fury had been one degree under 
its acme, he would have dashed in the window, 
and, with his lacerated hands and ghastly face, 
have confronted his betrayers. He drew back, 
staring at the dull light of the blind that now 
interposed. But the picture was not in the 
room, but in his eyes. Backward he stepped 
and waited — and waited still — trying to un- 
derstand and feel the whole of his appalling 
position. Freezing and stupefied, he saw the 
black image of the great old house stand up 
before and above him. All its hateful and 
dreadful associations were vaguely gathered in 
its shadow. He had dreamed of despair — 
talked of despair — fancied that he was inti- 
mate with despair for years. He had now, 
for the first time, met that tremendous stran- 
ger. 

Some one approached the window ; he saw 
the shadow on the blind and he glided away 
into the dark, like a ghost, and was hid. Clay- 
ton raised it and looked out for a few moments, 
dropped it, and returned. 

For a long time Mark stood where he was ; 
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at last he was seized with a violent shivering. 
It was a crisis in his catalepsy. A dull dead 
light was breaking on his mind, and he began 
to walk swiftly away. It was a mild night, 
and yet he was pierced and shuddering with 
cold. Walking among the trees as fast as he 
could stride, he felt better, and the dreadful 
rigor subsided. 

The one idea present to his mind was his 
revenge. Immense it must be, orderly and 
complete. His mind must clear. He must 
see, quite, how the land lay. He must do no- 
thing hand-over-head. It must be a compre- 
hensive and methodical revenge. But some- 
thing he must be doing. To be quite inactive 
was to go mad. 

He was now near the gate that opened on 
the silent highway, and the sight of the road 
to the little town of Eaby suggested his first 
measure. 

The distance was trifling. He was now in 
the street of the quiet little town he had so 
recently trotted briskly through. It was still 
early, not nine o'clock. Lights were shining 
from the drawing-room windows of his attor- 
ney, Mr. Twinley. 
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He knocked — sent up his message ; and in 
a few moments more was seated in that gen- 
tleman's office. The attorney, as he set the 
candles on the table, eyed him with a shrewd 
and grim scrutiny. He suspected some disas- 
ter. He feared the bailiff in charge of his per- 
son might be, at that moment, keeping ward 
in the hall; for Mark's face looked as if he 
had stolen from his bed in the crisis of a 
fever. 

"Nothing from London — since — sir?" hesi- 
tated the attorney, seeing that Mark did not 
accost him. He had left him only two hours 
ago at Applebury. 

" No. You have that draft-deed, in favour 
of my wife, ready ?' 

" Yes, sir — and- 

" And engrossed ?" 

" Engrossed ? Yes, sir, but- '' 

" Put it on the table, please," said Mark. 

'* Certainly, sir ; but will you permit me 
only one word ?" 

" Do as I tell you, sir," said Mark, sternly ; 
^' we can talk afterwards." 

" Certainly, sir," said the attorney, a little 
high and huffed ; and, getting on a chair, he 
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took down from slielves well stored with others 
like it, a mahogany-coloured tin-box, with " M. 
Shadwell, Esq., liaby," in large yellow letters 
on the front ; and drawing forth the deed, 
placed it before Mark, who opened the milk- 
white parchment folds, and displayed that 
handsome piece of engrossing with its blue 
stamps and silver foil, ready at the touch of 
his pen to become fixed and inflexible as those 
chemical fluids which solidif}^ at the turning of 
a stopper. 

" You can get a couple of witnesses " 

" Well, I " The attorney looked at his 

watch. 

" Oh ! yes," interrupted Mark, fiercely. " Of 
course you can — and — I'm not going to sign 
this thing ;" and he pushed the deed with the 
back of his hand a little from him. " I've 
changed my mind, and I want you to draw the 
shortest will you can, leaving everything I 
possess, without exception, to my daughter. 
I've made up my mind to-night, and she shall 
have it rather than a — a stranger." 

By this time, Mark's mind was clear, and 
his hand steady, and he wrote across the deed 
without a tremor these words to which the 
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date was prefixed : " Having changed my mind 
this evening, I do not intend to execute this 
deed, and have countermanded my instruc- 
tions, with the intention of dealing differently 
with my property in my will. M. Shadwell/' 

Beneath them, at Shadwell's request, the 
wondering and curious attorney wrote : " Pre- 
sent while Mr. Shadwell wrote and signed the 
above memorandum ;" and at foot of this, the 
attorney himself signed his name. 

Mark Shadwell walked up and down the 
room, sometimes stopping to look out of the 
window with the same unchanged and stony 
face, while the attorney copied a short form of 
a will, which Shadwell read, and perfected 
then and there, and, taking it and the deed 
with him, departed, leaving the attorney at 
the doorsteps, with his candle blown out in 
his courteous hand, bursting with wonder and 
surmise as he watched Mark's tall, slight 
figure receding homeward. 

But Mark did not go home. A fitful melan- 
choly wind had got up, and the moon was just 
showing its edges above the distant mountains 
and lighting the filmy streak of cloud that lay 
over them, as he entered the gate of Baby, 
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and passing the great dark house, which no 
longer showed a gleam, but seemed to have 
closed its eyes, thinking of its secrets, he took 
the path to Wyndetfel. 

A man who walks with one idea in his 
head, and in a high state of excitement, gets 
over the ground quickly. The moon was now 
up, and a mournful wind piped tiirough the 
roofless gables and open windows of the old 
Manor House of Wynderfel, under whose walls 
he already was. From the lady's window an 
arm seemed wildly to wave him toward it. 
lb was onl}^ that long ivy tendril, white in the 
moonlight, which had got a trick of beckoning 
when the wind was up. 

He passed by these haunted walls, and 
down the lonely path to the Vicarage — a 
solitary figure — in that region deserted of life. 
Below him lay that happier land without the 
circle of Wynderfel, where were farmsteads 
and hedgerows, and the snug and kindly 
Vicarage, from which he could dimly see a 
lonely light. 

The servant who opened the Vicarage door 
did not happen to know Mark Shad well. So 
much the better for him. The cheery sounds 
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of voices and laughter came through the 
little drawing-room door as the maid opened 
it to say that a gentleman, who would not 
give his name, was in the hall, and wanted to 
say a word to the vicar on particular business. 
The vicar's " Show * him into the study" 
followed instantly, and the vicar himself, with 
the pleasant radiance of the beloved faces he 
had just left still on his own thin features, 
entered, and looked with an uncertain gaze 
upon the figure, buttoned up in a loose coat, 
and imperfectly lighted. 

"It is l—Shadwelll' said Mark, in a low 
tone, as the vicar shut the door. "Just a 
word or two." 

" Oh !'* exclaimed the vicar, " I'm so glad* 
Won't you come into the drawing-room? 
Do." 

" Two documents that I want to leave with 
you," continued Mark, whose speech went 
right on, like the chimes of a clock, " an odd 
hour; but I happened to be near this. You'll 
take care of them — great care, I know ; 
this is the deed I was thinking of executing ; 
but that's past. You'll see what I have 
written across the face of it ; and this is my 
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will. You can read them — time enough when 
IVe left you. You take an interest in Bachel. 
You'll be glad when you see what I have 
done ; and — I thank you, Temple, for your 
kindness to her, and you'd have been a good 
friend to me if I had allowed you. I must 

go- 

" But it's a very nasty night. Did you 

drive ?" 

I walked. Good-bye.'* 

You must take my cob ; it's no night for 
a walk over those uplands." 

Mark had reached the hall-door, and with- 
out waiting opened it. The wind was not on 
the front of the house, but it had increased to 
something like the gusty beginnings of a gale. 
The vicar held the door open, and the glass 
bell in the hall, with its modest candle, swung 
in the unruly air that it admitted, and threw 
its flaring light on Mark's pale face as, with 
the strangest smile the vicar ever saw, he 
nodded his farewell over his shoulder, while 
his loose coat flapped about him, and waving 
back his hand as if to forbid ceremony, he 
strode away. 

The vicar shut his door with some little 
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exertion, and locked it and drew the bolts, 
and having indorsed in pencil the date at 
which Shadwell had placed the documents in 
his hands^ he locked them up also, intending, 
by-and-bye, to read them as Mark seemed to 
wish. And he crossed the hall, anticipating 
the attack which the curious women were sure 
to make, and think how best to fence plea- 
santly- with his intending examiners. 

yThe wind gradually increased in violence. 
It Biecame a storm. Even in the sheltered 
Vicarisge its fury was heard, on high, loud and 
awful, and Miss Barbara was up twice in the 
night in her dressing-gown and slippers patrol- 
ling the lobbies, and with great disgust and 
terror wondering at the apathy of the other 
human occupants of the house. 

At midnight Mark had not returned to 
Raby. Agnes did not know what to think. 
His horse, without a rider, had found his way 
to his stable door. In such sinister conjunc- 
tures of doubt and alarm, what a magic mirror 
does the imagination hold up! Happy those 
who, in a spirit of prayer, can Hft the veil and 
look in. She could not look with pure eyes. 
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and in its depths saw only phantoms that 
appalled her. 

At half-past twelve she sent down a 
frightened note to the attorney, who, she 
knew, had accompanied him to Applebury. 
Mr. Twinley scrawled a line in pencil from 
his bed to say he had seen him at nine o'clock, 
when he called, after his return from Apple - 
bury, for a few minutes, and here the note 
stopped. 

What had he called about ? Whither had 
he gone ? Had bad news come from London ? 
Was he a prisoner ? Was he forced to fly ? 
Or — or — and she dropped the veil over the 
spectres that were astir upon the speculum. 

Mr. Twinley had turned upon his other 
side, and was deep in the peaceful sleep of a 
robust attorney, when he was again awakened 
by an energetic note from the lady of Eaby. 
It called on him to come up to Eaby and see 
her, otherwise she would come down to his 
office and see him. 

Mr. Twinley might admire the new Mrs. 
Shad well, but he did not like her. If he had 
been sure that the Squire would stick to his 
resolution of the evening before, he would 
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have taken this message very coolly. But 
human passion is transitory — amantium irce 
proverbially so, and wills are revocable. The 
queen might enjoy her own again, and the 
Eaby connection was worth preserving. 

So, though rather peevishly, the attorney 
did get up, and dress in haste, and walked 
down to Eaby, where the lady received him 
awfully pale, and thoughtful, and inquisitive. 
He wisely kept the subject of his conference 
with Mark that evening strictly to himself, 
and wondered intensely what the secret could 
be. It plainly was not a quarrel. Mark had 
spoken to him in the morning about the deed, 
and had not seen his wife since. 

" He must have heard news, however," said 
the pale lady, with decision, " or he is con- 
sulting with Mr. Temple at the Vicarage, and 
they don*t know how late it is. He*ll turn up 
immediately, or they have made him stay there, 
it is such an awful night." 

"Yes, indeed — a frightfiil night it is, 
ma'am," said the attorney, with feeling. 

" Won't you take a glass of sherry, Mr. 
Twinley," said the lady, thoughtfully. 

" No, thank you, ma'am." 
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" You think he'll be here soon ?" urged the 
eager wife, holding the candle at the dining- 
room door, as the attorney entered the hall 
^here the servant waited to let him out. 

"Oh! yes, ma'am, I'm sure you're right about 
his waiting at the Vicarage. Slates were flying, 
I assure you, in the street of Kaby as I came, 
and I should not be surprised if some of the 
trees here were blown down before morning." 

And the attorney's countenance darkened 
as, with this idea in his mind, he thought of 
his walk under the huge trees that line the 
avenue. 



CHAPTEK XX. 

' A KNOCKING AT THE DOOR. 

Not that night did Mark Shadwell return to- 
Eaby. Various were the moods that lightened 
or darkened the soul of Agnes Shadwell 
through these long hours as the fljring scud 
above the wild and agitated landscape. Where 
was Mark ? What had become of him ? What 
was he meditating ? 

From the summit of the sylvan uplands that 
overlook Wynderfel there opens, gradually^ 
descending toward that ruined mansion, a 
ravine which expands into a dark glen. This 
glen at one spot widens into an amphitheatre, 
walled darkly up at its southern side by a 
precipice, over whose stained front brambles 
hang and thick ivy grows ; and over its upper 
edge the old trees stoop and gather, deepening^ 
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highest summer noon does the sun ever peep, 
at night you may look up, through masses of 
wild trees and clamhering underwood, to the 
glimmering face and moon-lighted peaks of 
the precipice, and see the narrow disk of dark- 
blue sky and stars that roof in this solemn hall 
of silence. Over it the scud was flying and 
the storm roaring, and now and then a huge 
gust broke in, whirling the withered leaves, 
and tossing the boughs frantically in the 
dark, and lashing the deep pool into sudden 
eddies. 

Toward morning the gale subsided ; a sullen 
calm succeeded, and the leaves that had danced 
in such mad circles, whirling up ^in columns 
nearly to the summit of the precipitous glen, 
now slept without a stir, on the soft grass by 
the tomb of lonely Mildred, and by the margin 
of the tarn that looked up to the cold morning 
sky with a surface as dead and black as if it 
had never been agitated. A broken bough, 
floating with its sear leaves upward, alone 
gave token of the recent fury of the storm. 
Over it broke the cold wild dawn ; the pale 
sun glittered across the landscape as it might 
over a field of battle ; many a tall tree lay low, 
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and great drifts of yellow leaves were huddled 
together in clefts and hollows, to dance on 
forest boughs, in air and sun, no more. 

No tidings meanwhile at Eaby were heard 
of Mark Shadwell. 

Again the attorney was called up to see the 
perplexed lady at Eaby. This time she sent the 
tax-cart for him, and he came in better temper. 
He had asked the servant, and already learnt 
that Mark had not been heard of. She had 
sent to inquire at the Vicarage. He had left 
that last night at about ten o'clock, as the 
vicar supposed at the time, intending to return 
direct to Eaby. But he could not say what 
direction he took. 

There was an agent at Chester, with whom 
Mark often had business. He must be tele- 
graphed to. It would not do to publish far 
and wide, however, that Mr. Shadwell of Eaby 
had absconded without apprising his wife of 
his intention. The message therefore said: 
"If Mr. Shadwell should call, telegraph in- 
stantly to me, as a message awaits him 
here." 

In the same terms messages were sent to 
the hotel at which, in his unfrequent visits to 
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London, he was accustomed to put up ; and 
also to the office of his London attorney. 

Two hours passed — three hours — four hours 
— and brought no answer. At about twelve 
o'clock Captain Clayton arrived, as usual, 
having hear^ nothing of the alarm and per- 
plexity that prevailed at Eaby. He came 
straight into the drawing-room, where Agnes 
was talking to the attorney, and was struck by 
a certain pallor in her face, and by the intense 
coldness of her smile, and her manner to him 
as she greeted him. 

The attorney, as he entered, was taking his 
leave, and Mrs. Shadwell, who stood on no 
forms that day, accompanied him into the hall 
to say a last word. 

"That is Mr. Clayton, you know" (she pre- 
ferred saying Mr. to calling him Captain) — 
" my husband's particular friend — can we make 
any use of him. May I ask him to call on 
you just now? perhaps you can devise some 
employment for him : he would be horridly in 
the way here, you know.'' 

And having seen him out of the house, she 
returned to the drawing-room, and, without 
waiting for question, she placed her hands on 
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his shoulders, looking with her deep eyes into 
his handsome but apathetic face, at that mo- 
ment full of stolid wonder, and said : 

" Oh ! Alfred ! — he's gone. I have never 
seen Mark since : what can it be ?" 

And though she spoke interrogatively, her 
eyes suggested dreadful, positive suspicions. 

"I — I assure you, I haven't heard from 
him ; if you are apprehensive of anything of 
that kind. I haven't, darling, really — upon 
my honour !" he answered, in great bewilder- 
ment. 

" You remember when I made you look out 
of the window last night, and you said you 
saw nothing ?" 

" Well — I swear there was nothing ; I 
think so. In fact, I'm nearly certain," he 
hesitated. 

" It must have been just about that time 
his horse came home. They found it in the 
yard, at the stable-door. I — I don't know 
what to think : he's probably with his London 
lawyers by this time. Alfred — Alfred ! My 
God ! Alfred, what has your madness involved 
me m ! 

" No — now, my darling, you^re talking the 
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most arrant nonsense, I do assure you ; now 
just you be quiet ; you must not talk so, for 
fifty reasons. I'll just consider it a little: 
I'll think what's best to be done, and come 
back and talk it over with you. Isn't that 
the best way ?" 

And so he went ; but he did not come back 
any more than Mark Shadwell. She drove 
down in her miniature brougham — an acquisi- 
tion on which she had insisted some months 
before — to the attorney's office. Captain 
Clayton had been there. He had run up to 
London to make inquiries, and having scarcely 
time to catch the train, had requested the at- 
torney to inform Mrs. Shadwell that he would 
exert himself to the uttermost to make the 
inquiry efiectual, and let her know the re- 
sult forthwith. Mrs. Shadwell concealed her 
anger. 

Next evening's post, however, brought a 
letter from Clayton to the attorney, which 
said : " I was on the point of sending the en- 
closed note direct to Mrs. Shadwell, but re- 
flected that if the uncertainty still continues, 
her agitation may have increased since yes- 
terday, and knowing the very confidential 
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position occTipiecl by you in Mr. Shadwell's 
family, I thought I had better leave the note 
open, that you might use your discretion as to 
the best manner of apprising Mrs. Shadwell of 
its purport." 

The open note enclosed in this, said : 

**My Dear Mrs. Shadwell, 

" I have ventured to make inquiry at 
all the places usually frequented by Mr. Shad- 
well in town, and have failed to learn any- 
thing. When his solicitors last heard from 
him, he had no intention of coming to town. 
Deeply regretting that I have not been fortu- 
nate enough to learn anything positive, I can 
only add, that anything that may strike you 
or Mr. Twinley as being in my power to aid 
further in this anxious aflGair, I shall be only 
too happy to undertake. 

" Believe me, 

" My Dear Mrs. Shadwell, 
** Tours very truly, 

"A. L. Clayton." 

This cavalier treatment incensed Mrs. Shad- 
well, and one of her intense, sarcastic notes 
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replied. But It did not reach him till next 
spring, for Captain Clayton had gone abroad ; 
and it lay upon the hall-porter's table, with a 
row of similarly neglected letters, of all shapes 
and sizes, that awaited there the return of 
their careless owners. 

Another idea now visited the anxious brain 
of Mrs. Shadwell. Could Mark have made 
away with himself? No ; Mark was not mad. 
There was no aptitude for inflicting on him- 
self any avoidable pain or privation. He 
was vindictive ; he was violent ; he was, from 
long isolation, careless what people might say 
or think. Heaven alone knew what he might 
be about. 

She went down to Eaby and saw Twinley, 
and cross-questioned him about the deed, and, 
on hearing that her husband had taken away 
the engrossed copy, as yet unexecuted — Twin- 
ley took care to tell no more about that than 
he was strictly obliged — she demanded the 
draft-deed, which, taking her receipt for it, he 
gave her. 

Mrs. Shadwell was suflfering. She did not 
know what to think. Ominous as everything 
looked, it was still possible that Mark was. 
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merely complying with a necessity, and con* 
cealing himself till some special danger — 
which he had no time to communicate to 
others — had blown over. 

Miss Barbara came over to see her, and 
found her rather silent, fierce and odd : but 
looking miserably. She told her brother, 
Stour, that if he had seen her he could not 
help pitying her. To which he replied, that : 
"Suspense is torture, and of course she is 
suffering ; but I confess I pity our poor Rachel 
a great deal more, because there can be no 
doubt that her misery is unselfish." 

I don't know what was passing in honest 
Roger's mind during the period of Mark Shad- 
well's disappearance. He originated no con- 
jectures, but listened earnestly to those of 
others. His spirits recovered, not their gaiety 
— that would not have been decent — but their 
energy, and his attention to his toilet mysteri- 
ously revived. He was sorry on Rachel's ac- 
count. He was shocked even. Mark might 
be in Prance, or in the Fleet — who could tell 
where ? But he might also have killed him- 
self, or been killed ; and, in that case, might 
it not be reserved for honest Roger to com- 
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fort his widow ? He had heard of the course 
of true love, diverted similarly from its proper 
channel, and returning thus circuitously to re- 
ward patient fidelity, after an interval of 
despair. He knew, as many men do, cases 
precisely in point. The nature of his sus- 
pense, therefore, was somewhat affected by 
these secret considerations. 

Four days had now passed, and brought no 
tidings of Mark ShadweU. 

The night had closed: serene moonlight 
silvered the wooded landscape. The air was 
still and frosty. It was a night of utter 
silence, and now twelve o'clock. Agnes could 
not sleep : nervously listening, she lay, still 
with her dress on, awake upon her bed, the 
coverlet thrown over her. Her maid was 
sleeping in the same room : Agnes could not 
bear to be alone. 

Leaning on her elbow, she had been for a 
minute listening, and fancying a distant sound. 
But she had listened in vain, and placed her 
sleepless head again upon the pillow, and feU 
into dismal speculations and reverie., that 
frightened her; and, in the midst of these 
silent communings, a loud and long double- 
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knock suddenly thundered at the hall-door, and 
the bell rang shrilly. 

" Dorothy ! — Dorothy !'* shrieked Agnes, 
starting upright in the bed. " My God ! It's 
your master's knock !" 



CHAPTEE XXL 
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" Q-ET your things on as fast as you can — any 
way, no matter — ^you can throw a cloak over 

you." 

And as the half-awakened maid oheyed^ 
Agnes hurried to the window; but she had 
forgotten that it did not command a view of 
the hall-door. Before the shutters were well 
opened, the knocking and ringing were re- 
peated. 

" Quick, Dorothy ! I can't go without you 
— do, for Heaven's sake !" 

Expecting to see Mark in a few moments — 
not knowing what stoiy he might have to tell, 
or in what spirit or character he might appear 
— ^her heart, which all this while was beating 
as if it would choke her, suddenly, with a 
deadly faintness, felt as if it stopped still. 
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But Agnes was not a lady to swoon easily. 
There is some truth in the theory of eflFort. 
When she and her maid had reached the head 
of the great staircase, a servant had already 
opened the hall-door, and she heard a voice ; it 
was not her husband's, talking in the hall with 
the old butler, who was still retained. 

Agnes descended, stopping now and then, 
for a moment, to listen. When she came into 
the hall, the old servant, in slippers, and with- 
out a necktie, in deshabille, with a solitary 
candle on the table, was talking to a stranger 
who had not removed his hat. They were 
talking earnestly, it seemed, and in tones little 
above a whisper. 

Disappointed, and also relieved, she came 
forward more boldly, and the men looked 
round. The stranger removed his hat, and ad- 
vanced to meet her. He was the vicar. 
Strange was the countenance of Agnes ^ — the 
light of her candle so close to her face, and 
that face so pale, and contracted with the 
peculiar frown of pain. 

" Tell me quickly ? you need not fear/* she 
said, very low, in a voice thin and cold, that 
thrilled Stour Temple. 
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She read instantly the dark look in the 
vicar's earnest eyes — she knew there was news 
of Mark, bad news for her, at least, she saw it 
must be. 

"Yes — I've learned something about Mr. 
Shad well — there has been an accident— a very 
bad one — fatal — I'm grieved to say/' 

He was led on to say this by the gaze that 
was fixed on him. He felt that the least 
delay would not soften but protract her agony. 

She made an attempt to speak, it was but a 
contortion, her voice did not come; but she 
was pulling at his hand quiveringly, and he 
knew she wanted to hear the whole story, be it 
what it might, and he told it. 

I will not relate it in his words, but these 
were the facts. 

Two cows of the vicar's were pastured in 
Wynderfel park. One of these that evening 
had strayed away, and a man was sent in quest 
of it, but in vain. 

About eight o'clock, favoured by the moon- 
light, he resumed his search. Having failed 
in other quarters, he meant to try the woods 
near Hazelden, which are approached through 
a glen. He missed his way, however, and 
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found himself, on a sudden, by the awful tarn 
of Peltram. 

The moon being high, lighted the opposite 
side of the precipitous amphitheatre, and those 
peaked, grey rocks, projecting through the 
trees here and there, to which Dore, drawing 
such a scene, would have given the outlines of 
sheeted grotesques, with upraised arms, stoop- 
ing from mid-air over the black oval of the 
pool. 

The man looked round, and saw the black 
tomb of the unhappy Mildred — like a patch of 
shadow on the grass, and "winter's tales" 
which he had heard of the " gaze-lady" which, 
as I have said, local antiquaries tell us is truly 
« ghaist-ladye," came crowding horribly on his 
memory; and these scaring fancies were 
brought suddenly to their climax by his seeing, 
just emerging above the smooth surface of the 
tarn, a human figure, floating face upwards. 

It was not till he looked hard at it for some 
seconds, that he became certain that the white 
object which he saw was a half-submerged 
human face, looking upwards against * that 
streak of moonlight which, wavering and 
flickering in the shadow of nearly leafless 
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branches, yet so sharply defined it, that there 
could remain no doubt in his mind — except 
that the appearance might be one of the 
delusions practised by the goblin of that 
haunted glen. 

Forgetting the cow, and everything but the 
ghost of the Lady Mildred, the man got away 
as fast as he could, and by the time he got 
quite out of that haunted territory, he began 
to reflect that the figure he had seen floating 
in the tarn might have been not a ghost, but 
a corpse. He made haste to the Vicarage, 
and there saw Stour Temple, who, though it 
was by this time past ten, got men together, 
and with his brother Eoger, and proper ap- 
pliances for drawing the body, if such it should 
prove to be, from the water and carrying it 
away, set off for the Grlen of Feltram. 

The vicar was very silent during the march. 
He had a presentiment — so had others — ^which 
no one uttered. Through the narrow glen, 
bearing their ropes and poles for an ex- 
temporized bier, silent and awed, like men 
passing into a cathedral at a midnight Amend, 
they entered that dark hall where stands the 
solitary tomb, and the tarn reflects the stars. 
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Taking their stand upon that patch of sward 
on which fell a narrow strip of light from the 
moon, now high in the heavens, they got the 
rope in a long loop round the object which 
floated at the surface, and drew it slowly to the 
margin. 

Slowly, with a sort of undulation, sometimes 
under, sometimes over the water, it glided to 
the bank. With hardly a word, spoken under 
breath, they drew it up, with a trail of water 
streaming after, and laid it, a few yards on, in 
the patch of moonshine. It was the tall, 
slender figure, and proud face of Mark Shad- 
well, on which the moonlight fell ! 

The vicar looked down upon the familiar 
features of the man with whom so much of 
the past of his secluded existence was as- 
sociated, with a vague mingling of deep 
emotion and deep thought. Every face is 
sublime in death. The whole case is there; 
the weakness and the fate. It awes and it 
softens us. We see, for the first time, how 
much was excusable, how tremendous is the 
penalty. The tale is told, to which words can 
be added never more, and it lingers still in our 
ears. We remember things we might have 
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said, but which can never now, be said. The 
writing is finished, and rolled up, and sealed, 
till the tremendous day breaks over all. 

Having given his men orders to convey the 
body to Eaby, and left that matter in charge 
of his brother, he himself walked on to Eaby, 
whose inmates were startled, as I have said, by 
his late knocking. 

"Very rash,'' thought the vicar, struggling 
to get rid of a conviction that haunted him, as 
he rapidly trod the Wynderfel path to Eaby, 
"very mad of him to take that devious and 
dangerous way on such a night !" 

The truth is, there was no way of accounting 
reasonably for Mark Shadwell's having taken 
the Feltram path, if his object was to reach 
Eaby either safely, in such a storm, or ex- 
peditiously. Stour Temple was trying to 
exclude the hypothesis, at which other people 
arrived, unanimously — I mean, that the 
Squire's death was not accidental. Knowing 
all I do of the circumstances, and of that im- 
pulsive, violent, and hypochondriac man, as 
well as of the intense agitation in which he 
took his leave of the vicar that night, and of 
the legal measures he had taken to secure the 
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disposition of his property, I have myself no 
doubt whatever, that Mark Shadwell made 
away with himself, in his despair, deliberately. 

In the mind of every man who wilfully ends 
his life, there are, I have no doubt, fluctua- 
tions, waverings, horrible recoils, and then 
relapses into suicidal frenzy, before the irrevo- 
cable plunge, or pistol-shot, or razor-gash. 
Human nature takes fright, and cries, No! 
with aU its might ; and morality pleads, and 
the whole man shudders and protests ; and he 
thinks, and thanks God — ^the danger is over ; 
but the mysterious temptation recurs — impor- 
tunes, bewitches, transforms him, — and he is 
gone ! 

The body lay that night at Eaby. A 
coroner's jury pronounced his death acci- 
dental, following strictly such evidence as 
was befoire them, though every man of them 
had his misgivings, and afterwards his con- 
victions. 

Time has passed — with many disturbances 
and adjustments, demolishing and repairing, 
obliterating and creating, and carrying on the 
great story of human passion, vaniiy, and sor- 
row, since then. 
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The beautifiil Agnes — like a spirit in pos- 
session — ^was not easily to be feast out. She 
was active, truculent, unscrupulous ; and seemed 
resolved to contest the rights of the heiress of 
Baby to the last. But Rachel had no inten- 
tion of turning one who had been her father's 
wife— undeserving as she was— adrift upon 
the world with absolutely no provision. She 
knew nothing of that paroxysm of jealousy, 
and its cause, which had produced the catas- 
trophe. 

Perhaps Mark Shadwell's construction of 
what he saw was too nearly absolute and ex- 
treme, considering how strangely perfidious 
that woman was, and how capable of decep- 
tion within deception, and of merely beguil- 
ing Clayton and befooling him for a pur- 
pose. 

Clayton, however, kept her at arm's length 
ever after, and she hated him with a mysterious 
and intense acrimony. 

So soon as the fury of this beautiful young 
woman, holding Eaby against the siege of 
London attorneys, engineered by counsel 
learned in the law, a little cooled, and her 
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cold, shrewd common sense asserted itself, slie 
was more disposed to listen to reason, and so 
a treaty was concluded. Eachel charged the 
estate with an annuity to her, and she coven- 
anted to trouble her and the estate no more. 
So this evil angel, so beautiful and fatal, her 
mission ended, vanished, and ceased to be seen 
and heard at Baby. 

I have heard of her at diflTerent places — ^at 
Paris, at Florence, at Spa, at Vienna, at St. 
Petersburg, where occurred that fracas which I 
dare say you remember. 

This ambiguous beauty is clever and ad- 
mired, and carries with her a gentle gaiety, an 
angry heart, and many secrets. I am always 
expecting to hear more of her. Scarlet lip 
and pearly smile, and softest eddies of dim- 
ples ; those brilliant blushes, and 4ark eyes, 
with liquid glances, shy and fiery, are still 
weaving spells, and turning heads, and setting 
new dramas in motion. 

And so she is going up and down, and to 
and fro upon the earth. There are disappoint- 
ments and revenges ; deep works the " little 
billow " of that bosom. The fire is not 
quenched, and she is not happy. 
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Eachel is married, very happily, to Mr. 
Charles Mordant, of whom I know little, ex- 
cept that he is a very good fellow. Old Mer- 
vyn, his uncle, stopped the suit he had com- 
menced, and the estate has benefited by that 
forbea^nce ; but h, paid oS. beddea, a lart 
mortgage. He has the young people to live 
with him at free quarters, and takes an inter- 
est in nursing the Eaby estate, which is al- 
ready emerging. Eachel will never live at 
Eaby : it has too many melancholy and terrible 
associations. 

One secret of that ill-omened house is, 
happily for her, hid alike from herself and the 
world. It concerns the murder of Sir Eoke 
Wycherly, which happened thus. 

Sir Eoke, after a short nap in his chair, 
awoke. He got up and locked his door, which 
opened upon the lobby. The other room, 
which communicated with Clewson's room, 
being bolted, you would have said that the 
baronet was tolerably secure. There was a 
fatality here, however. Just as he had com- 
pleted the mysterious ceremony of unwigging, 
described at the inquest by Mr. Clewson, and 

19—2 
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donned that quaint cap in which he was found 
next morning dead in his chair, he heard a 
step approaching from the end of the gallery. 
The baronet had been expecting a note from 
Miss Marlyn all the evening. It was awk- 
ward, his night-cap being on his head instead 
of that extremely clever wig in which he 
usually met his friends. Still, he could not 
risk missing that note. It struck him, how- 
ever, that the step might be that of Carmel 
Sherlock, whose crazy visit at his door he re- 
membered uncomfortably ; and rather to quiet 
a nervous feeling, than with the slightest idea 
that it might actually be employed, he took up 
the dagger which, in an evil hour for him, he 
saw shining upon the dressing-table, and then 
went quickly to his door and peeped out upon 
the gallery. 

The step was not that of Carmel Sherlock, 
nor yet that which he half expected. It was 
the figure of Mark Shadwell, now very near 
his door, that appeared. He had intended 
passing on to his own room, but Roke Wych- 
erly stopped him, and invited him in, with 
what to Mark seemed an irritating insincerity 
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— satirical, inquisitive — ^which he felt like an 
insult. 

In a spirit of latent defiance then, Mark did 
turn into the room. Those who mean to teaze 
others, ajid amuse themselves with their irrita- 
tions, should be very sure of their own tem- 
pers. Koke "Wycherly being, . in some res- 
pects, a man of the world, though naturally, 
as Mr. Clewson knew, a gentleman easily 
exasperated, could ajflfect good humour where 
it suited him. But under the strain of cir- 
cumstances, all ajQfectations are liable to break 
down. 

The cards were there, but Shadwell did not 
care to play, and the baronet talked a little in 
his usual ironical vein. There are rules to be 
observed, of course, in this kind of game, as in 
others, and I have no doubt that had Mark 
respected them. Sir Koke would have managed 
to keep his temper. But Mark Shadwell's 

natural violence and isolated habits, were 

« 

against all such regulated hostilities. He be- 
came utterly unparliamentary, and was quickly 
very much the more provoking of the two, and 
broke into insult so direct and galling, that 
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the baronet, with a pallid smUe, told him he 
liedy and at the same moment chucked the pen 
that lay on the table in his face. 

The wizened malevolent smile, the retorted 
outrage, Mark's long pent hate and un- 
governable pride and violence, transported 
him. 

As a man starts from his bed in the crisis 
of a frightful dream, in a moment, Mark stood 
freezing before his victim. The convulsive 
smile continued, there was something Uke a 
sob, and another, and a gush of blood flowed 
from the simpering mouth. Mark's hands 
wildly pressed the wound, and the blood flowed 
w^ Ld duggiAly through to ing^ =md 
over hi, wrii aJ the larigeks, feee of 
Koke Wycherly seemed to smile at eflforts vain 
as the dream of rolling back time and undoing 
the past ; and Mark felt, with a transport like 
;madness, that the work of that blind moment 
was for him and for Koke to go on, and on, 
and on — through inexorable eternity. 

It was the few furious words of the alterca- 
tion and the crash of the decanter, overturned 
by Mark's arm, that had startled Mr. Clewson 
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from his slumbers. Then followed the quiet, 
and those mutterings of Mark's solitary horror, 
which had deceived him. 

As Mark lefb the room, pale as a spectre, 
with the dreadful evidences of bloodshed on 
his hands, he was observed by Agnes Marlyn, 
herself unseen. When he had gone, her curi- 
osity drew her to Sir Eoke's door. It lay 
partly open. She listened — she knocked, to 
ascertain whether any one was in the room, 
and, finally, she entered. She thought some- 
thing bad must have happened, but had no 
idea how bad. Courage was the attribute, 
perhaps, most remarkably pronounced in the 
strange character of that young girl. But the 
horrible revelation nearly overcame her. Even 
in that sickening moment her habit of never 
acting except on second thoughts, prevailed. 
Kapidly recovering herself, she distinctly saw 
the whole truth, and comprehended the value 
of her secret, and stole silently, her brain 
teeming with horror, wonder, and Castles in 
the air, to her room. 

The confession of Carmel Sherlock explains 
the rest. 
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I linger over, these scenes. When business 
or pleasure calls ip.e northward, I sometimes 
make a halt at the quaint little town of Baby, 
and saunter through the grand old park of the 
bygone Shadwells, admiring with a renewed 
interest its picturesque nooks and hollows, its 
magnificent timber, its sombre uplands, and 
broad westward slopes. 

My latest visit was made toward the end of 
last October. I looked in upon my dear old 
friends at the Vicarage. They are all well, 
and by a happy chance I found the vicar him- 
self at home. 

One bit of news in that part of the world 
I learned. An heir has been bom to the 
Mordants, and, I suppose, Kachel is now as 
happy as mortal well can be. I should have 
walked over to pay my respects to the 
young gentleman, had time sufficed. But, 
alas ! the Kailway, though an educator, is 
also a tyrant, and makes us count our 
minutes and keep tryst, under very disagree- 
able penalties. So, consulting my watch, I 
took my leave of those loved and simple 
friends. 
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The vicar accompanied me in my walk to- 
ward the town of Eaby, where he had a call to 
make. We pursued the well-known path by 
Wynderfel. And when we reached the ruins, 
with mutual consent we paused before the silent 
doorway through which Carmel Sherlock had 
emerged on the day when he was captured. 

" You have read the old Latin inscription 
cut in the stone of that doorway. It refers, 
evidently, to the gaze-lady," said the vicar. 
" The more I think of that legend, the more 
curious it appears. I have, in my few leisure 
hours, been collecting materials. I shall find 
out something of the history of the two ladies 
who were supposed to have represented, in 
other centuries, that fatal spirit. Certainly, 
according to the old prophecy, she was due, 
as we say of ships, just at the time when 
Miss Marlyn appeared at Eaby, and then, you 
know, it was to be for the disastrous extinction 
of the old family name ; and see what accom- 
panied it — I may say, what was brought about 
by it — a great scandal — ^murder, suicide, and 
the predicted utter obliteration of the ancient 
name of Shadwell ; and she had the mark of 
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a star in her left hand, also — it tempts one to 
superstition/' The vicar smiled sadly. " And 
I hear, at intervals, of the wanderings of that 
mysterious young lady with a kind of interest 
—though I never liked her — and I should not 
wonder any day to learn that her clothes were 
found standing upright and empty, in W 
room, the form, that had filled them, vanished, 
like the lady in the German legend, you recol- 
lect, who had returned to her husband from 
the grave. But the sun is near the edge of 
the distant wood, and I ve been delaying you, 
so let us be gone." 

So we turned toward Eaby, and for a time, 
in silence, pursued our way thinking, and then 
talked of the neighbours, and their haps and 
mishaps, and sayings and doings, tiU the mo- 
ment came for a kind farewell. 

Eaby is untenanted. But its wild and noble 
scenery, the picturesque ruins of Wynderfel, 
and the awful glen of Feltram, draw many 
^ tourist and wandering artist to visit its 
haunted grounds. These memorials of a once 
famous race remain, but Shadwell of Wynder- 
fel, or of Eaby, a title which we meet with 
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often in old county chronicles, and which 
mingles historically with others in the lists of 
splendour and of war, will turn up no more. 
It is " A Lost Name." 



THE END. 
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from 'BENTLEYS MISCELLANY,' including Ballads and Legends by 
Dr. MAGINN, father PROUT, SAMUEL LOVER, ALBERT 
SMITH, THE IRISH WHISKEY DRINKER. LONGFELLOW, &c. 
In small 8vo. $£, 
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BENTLEY'S (GEORGE) ENQUIRY INTO 

THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE SINAITIC INSCRIPTIONS, »vo. u. 

BENTLEY (TALES FROM). Being a Selec- 

tion of the best Stories that have appealed in ' BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY/ 
6 vols., u. each ; or sold separately. 

BERKELEY (Hon. GRANTLEY F.). Anec- 
dotes of the Upper Ten Thousand. By the Hon. GRANTLEY F. BERKE- 
LEY. Second Edition. 2 vols, demy 8vo. yx, 

BOURNE (H. R. FOX). ENGLISH MER- 

CHANTS. Memoirs in illustration of 'the Progress of British Commerce: 
By H. R. FOX BOURNE. In 2 vols., large post. With numerous ULus- 
trations. 24J. . 

BOUTELL'S (Rev. C) HERALDRY: His- 
torical AND popular. By the Rev. CHARLES BOUTELL, M.A. 
Third Edition, 850 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 2zj. 

" We have now to direct the attention of our readers to a third edition, 
entirely revised, and greatly enlarged. Thus, the chapters entitled ' Mar- 
shalling' and ' Cadency ' now appear enlarged and re-arranged, as * Cadency 
and Differencing.' A chapter has been devoted exclusively to ' Rojral Car 
dency.' The chapter on the ' Royal Heraldry of England ' has been in pert 
re-written, and that on ' Foreign Heraldry ' has been considerably extended. 
Lists of p^tes and illustrations, and a very copious index, give completeness 
to a work which is clearly destined to supplant the excellent intnxiuction, 
which the best heralds have hitherto regarded as the most complete — ^we 
mean Pomy's well-known 'Elements' — and to become for the future the 
recognised text-book for students of this interesting branch of historical learn- 
ing." — Notes and Queries. 

"Mr. Boutell's arrangement of his book is a very good one, and cannot 
fail to be useful to all readers. They may learn the meaning of any hezaldic 
term, and a great deal of its history, in the readiest manner; and any one 
may leave the book with a tolerably complete comprehension of the science." 
— AthencBum. 

BREAKFAST BOOK (THE). A Cookery 

Book for the Morning Meal. By the Author of * Everybody's Pudding 
Book.' Fcap. 8vo. us. 6d. 

BRITISH NAVY (HISTORY OF THE) 

FROM THE 'COMMENCEMENT OF THE REVOLUTIONARY 
WAR TO THE BATTLE OF NAVARINO. By W. JAMES. In 6 vols, 
small 8vo. 36J. 

"A work of which it is not too high praise to assert, that it approaches as 
nearly to perfection in its own line as any histdrical work ever did." — Edin- 
burgh Review. 

BROKEN TO HARNESS. By EDMUND 

YATES. In crown 8vo., with Two Illustrations. 6j. 
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BROWNE'S (Professor) HISTORY OF RO- 

MAN CLASSICAL LITERATURE. By R. W. BROWNE, M.A., Ph.D., 
Prebendary of St. Paul's, and Professor of Classical Literature in King's 
College, London. 8vo. I2J. 

" Professor Browne is not only a classical scholar, but one of the most 
graceful of English modern writers. In clearness, purity, and elegance of 
style, his compositions are unsurpassed ; and his 'sketches of the lives and 
works of the great authors of antiquity are models of refined taste and sound 
criticism. This is a work which, for utility of design and excellence of exe- 
cution, may challenge comparison with any which the present century has 
produced ; nor can we hesitate to regard it as a very valuable instrument for 
the instruction of the national mind, and the elevation of the national taste." 
— Morning Post, 

BUCKLAND'S (FRANK) CURIOSITIES OF 

NATURAL HISTORY, ist Series. Rats, Snakes, Serpents, Fishes, 
Frogs, Monkeys, &c. Small 8vo. 6j. 

BUCKLAND'S (FRANK) CURIOSITIES OF 

. NATURAL HISTORY. 2nd Series. Fossils, Bears, Wolves, Cats, Eagles, 
Hedgehogs, the Rigs, Eels, Herrings, Whales, Pigs, &c., &c. Small 8vo. dr. 

BUCKLAND'S (FRANK) CURIOSITIES OF 

NATURAL HISTORY. 3rd Series. Wild Ducks, Salmon, Lions, Tigers, 
Foxes, Porpoises, Fleas, Wonderful People, &c. 2 vols. i2j. 

See also * Curiosities of Natural History.' 

BULWER'S (SIR HENRY LYTTON) His- 
torical CHARACTERS: Talleyrand— Mackintosh— Cobbett— Can- 
ning. By the Right Hon. Sir HENRY LYTTON BULWER, G.C.B. 
Fourth Edition. In 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 30J. 

BURY'S (VISCOUNT) EXODUS OF THE 

WESTERN NATIONS. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 

" Lord Bury's work well deserves attention." — Edinburgh Review. J i 

AMPBELL (JOHN), D.D. THE LIFE 

AND LABOURS OF. By the Rev. ROBERT FERGUSON, LL.D., 
and the Rev. A. MORTON BROWN, LL.D., In i vol DemySvo. 
With Portrait. lar. 

CAWNPORE— CAPTAIN THOMSON'S 

STORY OF. By Captain MOWBRAY THOMSON. PostSvo. 10s, 6d. 
Illustrations. 

CHANNINGS (THE). By Mrs. HENRY 

WOOD. Uniform with ' East Lynne.' Forming one of the Favourite 
Novels. With Two Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6x. 
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CHATTERTON'S (LADY) SELECTIONS 

FROM THE WRITINGS OF PLATO. Fcap. 8vo. 4f. 
" An elegant volume of selections." — Quarterly Review, 

•CLIFFORD'S (EDMUND) LIFE OF THE 

GREATEST OF THE PLANTAGENETS ; an Historical Sketch. 8vo. 

I2f. 

CLUB LIFE OF LONDON— With Anecdotes 

of the Clubs, Coffee-Houses and Taverns during the 17th, z8th, and 19th 
Centuries. By JOHN TIMES, F.S. A. In 2 vols, crown 8vo. With Por- 
traits. 2 1 J. 

COLLINS' (W. WILKIE) RAMBLES BE- 

YOND RAILWAYS ; or Notes taken afoot in Comw-aU ; to which is added 
a Visit to the Scilly Islands. Crown 8vo. dr. 

" A very pleasant book, in which the most is made of a happily-chosen 
subject. The author takes us through all the rocky wonders and beauties of 
the Cornish coast, from St. German's to Land's End." — Times. 

COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. A Novel. 

New Edition. In crown 8vo. Uniform with 'East Lynne.' With Illustra- 
tions, dr. 

" A strikingly clever and original tale." — Times, 

COOK'S GUIDE (THE). By CHARLES 

ELME FRANCATELLI, Author of the ' Modem Cook.' 27th thousand. 
In small 8vo. With Forty Illustrations. ^. 

" Eixceedingly plain." — Times. 

" Intended mainly for the middle class." — Obsefver. 

COOKERY (STANDARD WORKS ON). 

1. FRANCATELLIS MODERN COOK. 8vo. 1400 Recipes. 12s. 

2. FRANCATELLI'S COOKS GUIDE. 1000 Recipes. 5J. 

3. WHAT TO DO WITH THE COLD MUTTON, as. 6d. 

4. THE BREAKFAST BOOK. 2j. 6d, 

5. EVERYBODYS PUDDING BOOK. ar. 6d. 

6. THE LADIES' DESSERT BOOK. 

7. THE TREASURY OF FRENCH COOKERY. By Mrs. TOO- 
GOOD. 5s. 

8. GOOD COOKERY. By the Right Hon. LADY LLANOVER. xos,6d, 

*' The destiny of nations depends upon their diet." — Brillat Savarin. 

' ' There's no want of meat, sir ; 
Portly and curious viands are prepared 
To please all kinds of appetites." — Massinger, 

CRADLE LANDS : EGYPT, SYRIA, and the 

HOLY LAND. By the Right Hon. Lady HERBERT of Lea. In 
royal 8vo. With numerous Illustrations. 21J. 
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CREASY (SIR EDWARD)— THE .FIFTEEN 

DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE WORLD— FROM MARATHON TO 
WATERLOO. Sixteenth Edition. 8vo. los. 6d. 

** It was a happy idea of Professor Creasy to select for military description 
those few battles which, in the words of Hallam, ' A contrary event would 
have essentially varied the drama of the world in all its subsequent scenes,' 
The decisive features of the battles are well and clearly brought out ; the 
reader's mind is attracted to the world-wide importance of the event he is 
considering, while their succession carries him over the whole stream of 
European history." — Spectator. 

CREASY (SIR EDWARD)— HISTORY OF 

THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 
A Popular Account of the primary Principles, the formation and development 
of the English Constitution, avoiding all party politics. ' Tenth Edition. 
Post 8vo. 7J. 6rf. 

"The study of English History would be incomplete without the perusal of 
a work on the EngUsh Constitution. Sir Edward Creasy 's work, which is 
clear, full, and impartial, will give the student all needful information on this 
important subject." — Reader, 

CUMMING'S (REV. DR. JOHN) — THE 

GREAT TRIBULATION COMING ON THE EARTH. Crown 8vo. 
5^., or by post, 5^. dd. Thirteenth Thousand. 

"There is no doubt that the barometer of Elurope singularly corresponds 
with Dr. Cumming's deductions from prophecy." — Times, 

CUMMING'S (REV. DR. JOHN) — THE 

GREAT PREPARATION ; OR. REDEMPTION DRAWETH NIGH. 
Crown 8vo. 5^., or by post, 51. 6<f. Sixth Thousand. 

CUMMING'S (REV. DR. JOHN) — THE 

GREAT CONSUMMATION ; OR, THE WORLD AS IT WILL BE. 
Crown 8vo. y., or by post, 51. (id. Third Thousand. 

CUMMING'S (REV. DR. JOHN) — READ- 

INGS ON THE PROPHET ISAIAH. Fcap. 8vo. 51. 

CURIOSITIES OF CLOCKS AND 

WATCHES. By E. J. WOOD. Post 8vo. Two Illustrations, xos. 6d, 
*' A mass of anecdotes about horology." — Paii Mali Gazette. 

CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

By FRANK BUCKLAND, Esq. Small 8vo. 

zst Series, Containing Rats, Serpents, Fishes, Monkeys, &c. dr. 
2nd Series, Containing Wild Cats, Eagles, Worms, Dogs, &c. 6s. 
yd Series, Containing Lions, Tigers, Foxes, Porpoises, &c. 2 vols. 12;. 

" These most fascinadng works on Natural History." — Morning Post* , 
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ANES (THE) SKETCHED BY THEM- 

SELVES in a Series of their best Stories by their most popular Writers. 
Translated by Mrs. BUSHBY. 3 vols, post 8vo. 

DELANY'S (Mrs. MARY GRANVILLE) — 

THE AUTOBICXJRAPHY AND CORRESPONDENCE OF MARY 
GRANVILLE (Mrs. DELANY), with Interesting Reminiscences of King 
George III. and Queen Charlotte. Presenting a Picture of the Fashionable 
Society during nearly the whole period of the Eighteenth Century. Edited 
by the Right Hon. Lady LLANOVER. First Series. 13 Portraits. 3 vols. 

DELANY'S (Mrs. MARY GRANVILLE)— 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND CORRESPONDENCE OF MARY 
GRANVILLE (MRS. DELANY), with Interesting Reminiscences of King 
George III. and Queen Charlotte. Presenting a picture of the Fashionable 
Society during nearly the whole period of the Eighteenth Century. Edited 
by the Right Hon. Lady LLANOVER. Second Series. Nine Por- 
traits and Copious Index to the whole work. 3 vols. 8vo. 361. Or the 
whole work complete in 6 vols, for £2 loj. 

DOBELL'S (SYDNEY) THE ROMAN : A 

DRAMATIC POEM. Post 8vo. $$. 

DORAN'S (DR.) WORKS. A Complete Set of 

Dr. DORAN'S Works. In 10 vols, post 8vo. Handsomely bound in half- 
calf. £/[ 4J. 

DORAN'S (DR.) LIVES OF THE QUEENS 

OF ENGLAND OF THE HOUSE OF HANOVER. In 3 vols, post 
8vo. 21J. 

DUNDONALD'S (EARL) WVUTOBIOGRA- 

PHY OF A SEAMAN. Libraiy Edition, with Portrait, a vols. 8vo. au. 

DUNDONALD'S (EARL) AUTOBIOGRA- 
PHY OF A SEAMAN. Popular EdiUon. Small 8vo. y. , 
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AST LYNNE. By Mrs. HENRY WOOD,. 

Author of • The Channings,* ' Mrs. Halliburton's Troubles,* &c. With 
Two Illustrations. Crown 8vo. df. 

EDEN'S (Hon. Miss) UP THE COUNTRY. 

A Diary in ^ndia during the Governor-Generalship of Lord Auckland. New 
Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 

"A brighter book of travel we have not seen for many a day. In ease and 
grace of style Miss Eden reminds us of Lady Duff Gordon, in wit and satire 
and suggestion of Lady Morgan. We regard this bright and merry Indian 
book as one of happy inspiration." — Athatesum. 

ELLET'S (Mrs.) WOMEN ARTISTS OF ALL 

AGES AND COUNTRIES. Post 8vo. Handsomely bound, y. 

ELLIS (Mrs.)— THE MOTHERS OF GREAT 

MEN. Handsomely bound for a Present Book. ^ Crown 8vo. $5, 

ELLIS (Mrs.)— CHAPTERS ON WIVES.. 

Crown 8vo. $s. 

ELLIOTT (HON. WILLIAM)— CAROLINA 

SPORTS BY LAND AND WATER ; including Devil Fishing, Wild Cat, 
Deer, and Bear Hunting, &c. By the HON. WILLIAM ELLIOTT, of 
South Carolina. Crown 8vo. 6r. 

ELLIOTT (Mrs. DALRYMPLE) NARRA- 

TIVE OF HER ADVENTURES AND IMPRISONMENT DURING 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, WITH SKETCHES OF MANYT 
CELEBRITIES WITH WHOM THIS BEAUTIFUL WOMAN WAS 
ACQUAINTED. With Three beautiful Portraits from Miniatures of Cos- 
way, &c. 8vo. 6s, 

EYRE'S (Miss) WALKS IN THE SOUTH OF 

FRANCE. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. I2J. 

" A very clever book, by a very clever woman, full of vivid descriptions of 
the scenery of the Pyrenees, the manners of the B^amais, with plenty of le- 
gendary and folk lore, and some very charming specimens of minstrelsy." — 
Illustrated News, ■^ 

EYRE'S (Miss) OVER THE PYRENEES 

INTO SPAIN. Crown 8vo. I2J. 
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ENGLISH CONSTITUTION ( HISTORY 

OF THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE). By Sir EDWARD 
CREASY. Author of ' The Fifteen Decisive BatUes of the Worid.' Tenth 
Edition. Post 8vo. 'js. 6d. 

ENGLISH GOVERNESS (THE) IN EGYPT; 

or. Harem Life in the East By EMMELINE LOTT, formerly Governess 
to Ibralsbn P&cha. i vol. crown 8vo. Portrait, dr. 

ENGLISH MERCHANTS: Memoirs in Illustra- 
tion of the Progress of Commerce. By H. R. FOX BOURNE, Author oC 
a ' Memoir of Sir Philip Sidney.' a vols. With niunerous Illustrations. 

EVERYBODY'S PUDDING - BOOK ; OR, 

TARTS, PUDDINGS, Ac, IN THE PROPER SEASON FOR ALL 
THE YEAR ROUND. Fcap. 8yo. Third Thousand, zs. 6d. 



AIRE GOSPELLER, PASSAGES IN 

THE LIFE OF THE (Mistress Anne Askew). By the Author of 
•Mary Powell.', Crown 8vo. Antique bindixig. 6s, 

FERGUSON (DR.), AND DR. MORTON 

BROWN. THE LIFE AND LABOURS OF JOHN CAMPBELL, D.D. 
By the Rev. ROBERT FERGUSON, LL.D., and the Rev. A. MORTON 
BROWN, LL.D. In i vol. Demy 8vo., with Portrait. lar. 

PITZGERALD'S (PERCY) CHARLES* 

TOWNSHEND — WIT AND STATESMAN. In i vol., crown Bvo. 
With Portrait. lor. 6d. 

FLETCHERS (LIEUT-COL.) HISTORY OF 

THE AMERICAN WAR. 8vo. In 3 vols. i&r. each. 

"The conception and execution of this history are most creditable. It is 
eminently impartial; and Colonel Fletcher has shown that he can gain repu- 
tation in the field of literature as well as in the camp of Mars." — Times, 

FORSTER'S (REV. CHAS.) SINIA PHO- 

TOGRAPHED ; or, Inscriptions in the Rocks of the Wilderness by the 
Israelites who came out of Egypt. With Photographs, Glythographs, and 
Lithographs. Folio. £^ 41. 

FORSTER'S (REV. CHAS.) LIFE OF DR. 

JOHN TEBB, BISHOP OF LIMERICK. Post 8vo. &. 
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FORSTER'S (REV. CHAS.) ISRAEL IN 

THE WILDERNESS. A popular Account of the Inscriptions on the 
Rocks round Mount Sinai. Crown 8vo. 6r. 

*' This is a work which will be read with nrach interest by all who hang 
fondly over every detail of Holy Scripture, and delight to identify every spot» 
and verify every circumstance connected with the exodus of the Israelites." — 
Notes and Queries, 

FORSTER'S (REV. CHAS.) SERMONS ON 

THE LIFE OF ST. PAUL. Sva ^s,(a. 

FORSTER'S (REV. CHAS.) THE ONE PRI- 

MEVAL LANGUAGE. Traced experimentally through Ancient Inscrip- 
tions in Alphabetic Character of Lost Powers from the Four Continents. In 
Three Parts, 8vo. with Chart, 42;. 

Or sold separately as under : — 

Part L THE VOICE OF ISRAEL FROM 

THE ROCKS OF SINAL 21J. 

Part II. THE MONUMENTS OF EGYPT 

AND THEIR VESTIGES OF PATRIARCHAL TRADITIONS, aw. 

Part III. THE MONUMENTS OF As- 
syria. BABYLONIA, AND PERSIA : with a New Key for the Recovery 
of the Lost Ten Tribes. loj . 6^. 

FRANCATELLFS (C E.)— THE MODERN 

COOK. By CHARLES ELME FRANCATELLI, Pupil of the celebrated 
Car^me. In 8vo. Eighteenth Edition. 1500 Recipes. With Sixty Illus- 
trations. I2J. 

" The magnum opus on which the author rests his reputation." — Times, 

FRANCATELU'S (C. E.) — THE COOK'S 

GUIDE. By the Author of the * Modem Cook.' 27th thousand. In 
small 8vo. 1000. Recipes. With Forty Illustrations. 55. 

"The whole book has the merit of being exceedingly plain, and is an ad* 
mirable manual for every household,"— •>7'{i»ef. 

FRANOE A CENTURY AGO. By ADMI- 

RAL SIR GEORGE COLLIER. Being a Diary of a Visit to France and 
the Austrian Netherlands. Edited by his Granddaughter. Mrs. Ger- 
trude Tennant. 8vo. Portrait loj. td<, 

FULLERTON'S (LADY GEORGIANA) LIFE 

OF THE MARCHIONESS GIULIA FALETTI OF BAROLO. By 
SILVIO PELLICO, Author of ' Le Mie Prigione.' Translated liy Lady 
GEORGIANA FULLERTON. In I vol Small 8vo. dr. 
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FDLLERTON'S (LADY GEORGIAN A) 

NOVELS. Crown 8vo. 6r. each. 
X. LADYBIRD. 

2. TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE. 

" I latdf read one of the roost fascinating and delightful works I ever had 
Ae good fortune to meet with, in which genius, goodness, and beauty meet 
together in the happiest combination, showing the additional charm of an 
historical basis — ' Too Strange not to be True,' by Lady G. Fullerton." — 
Einonnach in Notes and Queries. 

lANTS AND DWARFS. By EDWARD 

J. WOOD. Esq.. Author of "Curiosities of Qooks and Watches.'* 
In I vol. 8vo. 

GLADSTONE'S (The RIGHT HON.W. E.) 

ADDRESS TO THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 8va xs. 

» 

GLUM-GLUM. A Fairy Romance. Square 

4to. IS, 

GRAHAM'S (COL.) HISTORY OF THE 

ART OF WAR. By COLONEL GRAHAM. Being a history of War 
from the earliest times. Post 8vo. $s. 

GREEN HOW'S (Mrs.) NARRATIVE OF 

HER IMPRISONMENT IN WASHINGTON. Post 8va. With Por- 
trait. 5^. 

••The story of her captivity is very interesting." — John Bull. 

GUBBINS' (MARTIN) HISTORY OF THE 

MUTINIES IN OUDH ; and an Account of the Sie^e of the Lucknow 
Presidency. By M. R. GUBBINS, Financial Commissioner for Oudh. In 
8vo. with Illustrations and Map. los. 6d. 

GUILLEMIN'S THE HEAVENS. See Hea- 

YENS. 

GUIZOrS (M.) LAST DAYS OF 'LOUIS 

PHILIPPE AND THE REVOLUTION OF 1848. Being the Vlllth and 
last volume of M. GUIZOTs • Memoirs.' Demy 8vo. iZs. 

GUIZOTS (M.) FRANCE UNDER LOUIS 

PHILIPPE from 1814 to 1847. Forming Vol. VII. of his « Memoirs/^ 8vo. 
X4r. 
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GUIZOT'S (M.) MEMOIRS OF A MINISTER 

OF STATE from 1840 to 1841. Forming Vol. VI. of his ' Memoirs.' Svo. 
145. 

GUIZOT'S (M.) EMBASSY TO THE COURT 

OF ST. JAMES. Forming Vol. V. of his * Memoirs.' Crown Svo. 6x. 

GUIZOTS (M.) PERSONAL MEMOIRS, 

FROM THE TIME OF THE FIRST NAPOLEON TO THE YEAR 
1840. 4 vols. Svo. 31J. 6^. Each volume can be had separately, price 141. 

GUIZOT'S (M.) LIFE OF OLIVER CROM- 

WELL. Crown Svo. New Edition. With four portraits, dr. 

" M. Guizot has unravelled Cromwell's character with singular skill. No 
one, in our opinion, has drawn his portrait with equal truth. M. Guizot 's 
acquaintance with our annals, language, customs, and politics is altogether 
extraordinary." — Quarterly Review. 

'* M. Guizot has given us an admirable narrative, far more candid than 
any from an English pen." — Times, 

GUY DEVERELL. A Story. By J. SHERI- 

DAN LE FANU, Author of 'Uncle Silas.' With Two Illustrations. 
Crown Svo. dr. 

GUP; OR, SKETCHES OF INDIAN LIFE 

AND CHARACTER. By FLORENCE MARRYATT (Mrs. Ross Church). 
In I vol., crown Svo. 



ALLIBURTON'S (Mrs.) TROUBLES. 

By MRS. HENRY WOOD, Author of 'East Lynne,' &c. Forming 
one of the ' Favourite Novels.' Two Illustrations. 6s. 

HALL'S (Mrs.) BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS 

OF DR. MARSHALL HALL, M.D.. F.R.S., &c. By his Widow. Svo. 
with Portrait. 14s. 

HAREM LIFE IN EGYPT AND CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE. By EMMELINE LOTT. formerly Governess to His High- 
ness Ibrahim Pacha, son of the Viceroy of Egypt, i vol. Crown Svo. 
With Portrait. 6s. 

HAYES' (ISAAC) ARCTIC BOAT VOYAGE 

IN THE AUTUMN OF 1854. By ISAAC T. HAYES. Edited, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by Dr. NORTON SHAW. Crown Svo. sj. 
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HAZLITT (W. CAREW). MEMOIRS OF 

WILLIAM HAZLITT, with Portions of his Correspondence. By his 
Grandson. W. CAREW HAZLITT. In 2 vols, large post With Por- 
traits. 241. 

HEAVENS (THE) : an Illustrated Handbook of 

Popular Astronomy. By AMEDEE GU I LLEMIN, Edited by J. Norman 
I^CKYBR, F.R.AS. Imperial 8vo.. with 225 Illustrations. Coloured LitlK>- 
graphs and Woodcuts. 2x1. 

** If anything can make the study of astronomy easy and engaging to 
ordinary minds, it will assuredly be a work of the attractive style and hand- 
some — we may almost say sumptuous — aspect of M. Guillemia's treatise oa 
* The Heavens.' It deserves to be spoken of with all praise, as one tofwards 
which author, editor, illustrator, and publisher have equally done their best. 
Of the translation itself we cannot speak too highly. It has aU the force and 
freshness of original writing." — Saturday Rei'iew. 

** The publication of this splendidly illustrated handbook of popular as- 
tronomy is quite an era in the art of popularizing that most exciting ^cf 
sciences. No book has ever been published calculated in an equal degree to 
realize the different astronomical spectacles of the heavens to the mind of an 
ordinary reader. Of all the marvels of astronomy M. Am^^ GuiDemin and 
his gorgeous illustrations give us a £»* more \ivid conception than any m^A 
on the subject known to us." — Sftctator, 

HERBERT'S (LADY) CRADLE LANDS: 

EGYPT and SYRL\. In royal 8va, with numerous lUnstratioos,. aix. 

HERBERT'S (LADY) IMPRESSIONS OF 

SPAIN. Royal 8vo., with 15 full-paged Illustrations. 2U. 

HERBERTS (LADY) THREE PHASES OF 

CHRISTIAN IX)VE : being the Uves of St. Monica and Othos. 8vql xas. 



**This is an exquisite book, and men and women of all sects and 
religious £uth will thank Lady Herbert for her labour of love. It is 
oflfering at the shrine of humanity, to show the work! how dirine a Um^ 
human nature may b ecome whmi it is interpenetrated by the gift of cfanntj, 
transforming and nestoringit to the image of Him in whose likeness it vas 
at first created. It is a channing gift-book." — Atkautmm, 

HISTORY OF THE BRITISH NAVY, FROM 

THE E,\RLIEST PERIOD TO THE PRESENT TIME. Br CHARLES 
DUKE YONGE. In 3 vols. Snx 54^. .S« Yox<^. 

HOOKS (DEAN) LIVES OF THE ARCH- 




" Writ»x with renurkabie knawiedgc asd power. The auiJior fcxs doiae 
his «%xk diLg«mtIy and cooscknbccsnr. Throoghoa:. w? s<^e i rr.x-^ mia^ 
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has knovm much of men and of life : the pure Anglican divine, who at every 
step has been accustomed to make good his cause against Romanism on the 
one hand, and against Puritanism on the other. We must express our high 
sense of the value of this work. We heartily like the general spirit, and are 
sure that the author has bestowed upon his work a loving labour, with an 
earnest desire to find out the truth. To the general reader it will convey 
much information in a very pleasant form; to the student it will give the 
means of filling up the outhnes of Church history with life and colour." — 
Quarterly Review^ July, 1862. 

*' If the grandeur of a drama may be conjectured from the quality of the 
opening symphony, we should be inclined to anticipate from the introductory 
volume that English literature is about to receive an imperishable contribu- 
tion, and that the Church will in after-times rank among the fiEiirest and the 
ablest of her historians the author of this work." — AtketKBum, 

** The work of a powerful mind, and of a noble and generous temper. 
There is in it ^ freedom from any narrowness of spirit. " — Guardian. 

HOUSE BY THE CHURCHYARD. By J. 

SHERIDAN LE FANU. Crown 8vo. Illustrations. 6s. 

HUME (HAMILTON), LIFE OF EDWARD 

JOHN EYRE, ex-Governor of Jamaica. By HAMILTON HUME. Crown 
8vo. With Portrait. 6s. 



CELANDIC LEGENDS. By ARNASON. 

Translated by GEORGE POWELL and E. MAGNUSSON. 8vo. 
With 28 Illustrations. lOir. 6d. 

*• This beautiful volume cannot fail to take its place in every good library, 
and be equally welcome to the young. The style is beSiutifully pure." — 
Spectator. 

ICE MAIDEN (THE). Translated from the 

Danish, by Mrs. BUSHBY. Small royal. With 39 very beautiful lUustra-. 
tions by Zwecker. dr. 

*• A perfectly new and fanciful Swiss story." — Examiner. 
** With exquisite illustrations." — Dublin Evening Mail. 

INGOLDSBY LEGENDS (THE); OR, 

MIRTH AND MARVELS. The Illustrated Edition. " With 60 beautiful 
Illustrations by Cruikshank, Leech, and Tenniel; and a nrngniiicent 
emblematic cover, designed by John Leighton.F.S.A. Printed on Toned 
Paper. Eleventh Thousand, i vol. Crown 4to. cloth. 21J. ; or morocco, 
42J. ; or bound by Riviere, 52J. 6d. 

" A series of humorous legends, illustrated by three such men as Cruik- 
shank, Leech, and Tenniel — what can be more tempting?" — Times. 

"Abundant in humour, observation, fancy; in extensive knowledge of 
books and men ; in palpable hits of character, exquisite, grave irony, and the 
most whimsical indulgence in point of epigram. We doubt if even Butler 
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beats the Author of these legends in the easy dxtSSaj of verse. We cannot 
open a page that is not spanding with its wit and humour, that is not ringing 
with its strokes of pleasantry and satire." — Examimtr, 

'* The time for dismissing the merits and artistic peculiarities of Thomas 
Ingoldsby has long since past His name is duly inscribed on the long roll 
of English humourists ; and his quaint fancies, characteristic re-&shionnients 
of old legends, and unrii^ed facility for narrating the grotesque stories of the 
old hagiographers, or parodying the plots of modem dramatists in verse, as 
flowing as the rhymes are startling, hias made that name a household word. 
In re-issuing this collection with some additions to the admirable and popular 
illustrations by Cruikshank, Leech, and Tenniel, Mr. Bentley has done 
excellent service to those who love a good story well told ; and in every Tap- 
pington Hall in England the illustrated edition of the * Ingoldsby L^^ends ' 
ought to find a place." — Notes and Queries, 

INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. The Library Edition, 

With the original Illustrations by George Cruikshank, and John Leech. 
2 vols. 8vo. 2Lr. 

INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. The Carmine Edition, 

in crown 8vo. "^th six Illustrations by CRUIKSHANK and Leech, with 
gilt edges and bevelled boards, los. 6d, 

INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. The Popular Edition. 

Crown 8vo. Seventy-fifth Thousand, ^r., or in calf or morocco, xax. 6d. . , 

INITIALS (THE). By THE BARONESS 

TAUTPHCEUS. Uniform with 'EastLynne,' &c. Crown Svo. WUha 
Illustrations, dr. 

AMESON'S (MRS.) ESSAYS IN ART 

AND LITERATURE. Crown Svo. 2j. 6d,; or handsomely bound, 

JERUSALEM, THE GOLDEN, AND THE 

WAY TO IT. By the Rev. HERMAN DOUGLAS, M.A. With an 
Introduction by the Author of ' Mary Powell.* In small Svo. with Illustra- 
tions. 6s. 

AVANAGH'S (JULIA) MADELINE. 

A Tale of Auvergne. Fcp. Svo. gilt edges. 4s, 

**Oneof those rare books which at once touch the feelings by a 
simple and forcible truthfulness to nature. It is destined to permanent popu- 
larity, and the name of the writer will be marked with those of Madame 
Cottin and St. Pierre,"— Atlas. 
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KNIGHT'S (CAPTAIN) DIARY OF A 

PEDESTRIAN IN CASHMERE AND THIBET. 8vo. With 45 fine 
Woodcuts and Lithographs. 21J. 

•• The book is an excellent and welcome addition to our records of daring 
traveL" — Saturday Heview, 

ADYBIRD. By LADY GEORGIANA 

FULLERTON. In crown 8vo. With lUusttations. 6s. 




LADY'S WALKS IN THE SOUTH OF 

FRANCE. See Eyre. 

LADY'S DESSERT BOOK (THE). By the 

Author of 'Everybody's Pudding Book.' Fcp. 8vo. aj. 6d, 

LADY ADELAIDE'S OATH. By Mrs. 

HENRY WOOD, Author of * East Lynne.' In crown 8vo. With Illustra- 
tion. 6s. 

LAKE'S (GENERAL ATWELL) DEFENCE 

OF KARS : a Military Work. With numerous fine Plans and Plates. Svo. 
lor. 6d, , 

LAMARTINE'S (ALPHONSE DE) ME- 

MOIRS OF REMARKABLE CHARACTERS : Nelson, Bossuet. Milton, 
Oliver Cromwell, &c. Post Svo. $5. 

LAST OF THE CAVALIERS (THE). Uni- 

form with * East Lynne,* &c. Crown Svo. With Two Illnstrations. df. 

LEE'S (Dr.) LAST DAYS OF ALEXANDER 

OF RUSSIA, AND FIRST DAYS OF NICHOLAS. A Diary kept during 
a stay in Russia in 1825-26. Small Svo. y. 6d. 

LE FANU'S POPULAR STORIES. In crown 

Svo. dr. each. With Two Illustrations. 

1. UNCLE SILAS. 

2. GUY DEVERELL. 

3. THE HOUSE BY THE CHURCHYARD. 
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LEGENDS OF A STATE PRISON. By 

PATRICK SCOTT. • Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

LETTERS FROM HELL. From the Danish. 

In a vols. Post 8vo. au. 

*' There is a fearful but natural intensity of incident, and a strong^ vdie- 
ment satire, mingled with a sweet pathos and tenderness, ringing through 
the pages like a dirge from ',sweet bells jangled.' " — The EcUcHc Review, 

LLANOVER'S (LADY) GOOD COOKERY 

FROM THE RECIPES OF THE HERMIT OF ST. ^OVER. 8va 
With Illustrations, los, 6d, 

LYTTON (LORD). The MISCELLANEOUS 

PROSE WORKS of EDWARD BULWER LORD LYTTON. Now 
first collected, including Charles Lamb — ^The Reign of Terror — Gray — Gold- 
smith — Pitt and Fox — Sir Thomas Browne— SchiUer, &c. &c. &c. In 3 vols. 
8vo. 

ARRYATTS (FLORENCE) "GUP;" or 

SKETCHES OF INDIAN LIFE AND CHARACTER. By FLO- 
RENCE MARRYATT (Mrs. Ross Church). In i voL crown Svo. 

MARSDEN'S (Rev. J. B.) DICTIOJ^ARY OF 

CHRISTIAN CHURCHES AND SECTS FROM THE EARLIEST 
AGES OF CHRISTIANITY. By the Rev. J. B. MARSDEN. Svo. i2j. 
" The best book on the subject current in our literature." — AtAetueum, 

"Characterized by great candour. It is a production of great utility." — 
Daily News. 

"Mr. Marsden's information is well digested, his judgment sound and 
impartial, his manner of statement not only clear, but with a sustained vivid- 
ness. The work has somewhat the appearance of an Encyclopaedia, but it is 
only in appearance. The exposition has the freshness of an original work. 
The philosophic impartiality of the author should not be passed over. He 
has, of course, opinions, but he indulges in no violence or harshness of cen- 
sure. The arrangement is well adapted for the important point of convejring 
complete and full infoiimation." — Spectator, 

MATHIAS (Rev. D.). THE PRINCE'S 

SHAKSPEARE. A Selection of the plays of Shakspeare, carefully expur- 
gated and annotated for the use of Families and Schools. By the Rev. 
DUNCAN MATHIAS, M.A., late Fellow of King's College. Cambridge. 
Vol. I., containing the Merchant of Venice, Julius Caesar, and Macbeth. In 
small crown Svo. 6x. 
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M^CAUSLAND'S (DOMINICK), Q.C., LL.D. 

SERMONS IN STONES; OR, SCRIPTURE CONFIRMED BY 
GEOLOGY.^ Tenth Edition. Fcap. With 19 Illustrations. 4J. 

•• The object of the author in this work is to show that the Mosaic narra- 
tive of the Creation is reconcilable with the established facts of geology ; and 
that geology not only establishes the truth of the first page of the Bible, but 
that it furnishes the most direct and sensible evidence of the fact of Divine 
inspiration, and thereby authenticates the whole canon of Scripture. The 
word of God is thus authenticated by His works." 

" The object of this work is to reconcile the discoveries in geology with the 
Mosaic account of the Creation. The case is clearly made, and the argu- 
ment cleverly managed." — Spectator. 

M^CAUSLAND'S (DOMINICK) Q.C., LL.D., 

LAST DAYS OFJERUSALEM AND ROME. 8vo. \os.td, 
'*The book of a reverent student of Scripture." — Guardian, 

M^CAUSLAND'S (DOMINICK), Q.C, LL.D., 

ADAM AND THE ADAMITE. New Edition. Crown 8vo. df. Plates. 

"Dr. M'Causland is an eminent geologist and orthodox Christian, and in 
this work he endeavours to harmonise the statements of science and revela- 
tion. He heartily accepts the recent discoveries of a pre-Adamite mankind, 
the theory of three distinct races of mankind — the Mongol, the Negro, and 
the Caucasian — and puts the latest conclusions of science on these points in 
an intelligible and popular way. The book is attractive and v&&iv\."-^Notes 
and Queries, 

M'CAUSLAND'S (DOMINICK), Q.C, LL.D., 

SHINAR. The Scripture Record of the Confusion of Languages. Demy 
8vo. 2r. 6d. 

MIGNET'S LIFE OF MARY QUEEN OF 

SCOTS. Two Portraits. Crown 8vo. dr. 

'• The standard authority on the subject." — Daily News, 

*• A good service done to historical accuracy. This work will continue to 
occupy its place in our libraries." — Morning Post, 

MISCELLANEOUS PROSE WORKS OF 

EDWARD BULWER LORD LYTTON. Now first collected, including 
Charies Lamb— The Reign of Terror— Gray— Goldsmith— Pitt and Fox- 
Sir Thomas Browne — Schiller, &c. &c. &c. In 3 vols. 8vo. 6w. 

MITFORD'S (MARY RUSSELL) RECOLLEC- 

TIONS OF A LITERARY LIFE, with Selections from favourite Poets and 
Prose Writers. By MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. Crown 8vo. With 
Portrait, df. 

MODERN COOK (THE). See Francatelli. 
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MOMMSEN (Dr. THEODOR)— THE HIS^ 

TORY OF ROME FROM THE EARLIEST TIME TO THE PERIOD 
OF ITS DECLINE. By Dr. THEODOR MOMMSEN. Translated with 
the Author's sanction, and Additions, by the Rev. W. P. DICKSON. With 
an Introduction by Dr. Schmitz. 4 vols. Crown 8vo. £9. js 6d., or sold 
separately. Vols, i and 2, 21J. Vol. 3, 10s. 6d. Vol. 4. in two Parts, i6s. 

"A work of the very highest merit ; its learning is exact and profound ; its 
narrative full of genius and skill ; its descriptions of men are admirably vivid. 
We wish to place on record our opinion that Dr. Mommsen's is by far the 
best history of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Commonwealth." — Times. 

"Since the days of Niebuhr, no work on Roman History has appeared 
that combines so much to attract, instruct, and charm the reader. Its scyl& 
— a rare quality in a German author — is vigorous, spirited, and animated. 
Professor Mommsen's work can stand a comparison with the noblest pro* 
ductions of modem history." — Dr. Schmitz. ■ 

" This is the best history of the Roman Republic, taking the work on the 
whole — the author's complete mastery of his subject, the variety of his gifts 
and acquirements, his graphic power in the delineation of natural and indi- 
vidual character, and the vivid interest which he inspires in every portion of 
his book. He is without an equal in his own sphere. The work may be 
read in the translation (executed with the sanction of the author) not only 
with instruction, but with great pleasure." — Edinburgh Review. 

••A book of deepest interest, and which ought to be translated." — Dean 
Trench. 

" Beyond all doubt to be ranked among those really great historical works- 
which do so much honour to our own day. We can have little hesitation in 
pronouncing this work to be the best complete Roman History in existence. 
In short, we have now, for the first time, the complete history of the Roman 
Republic, really written in a way worthy of the greatness of the subject. Dr. 
Mommsen is a real historian ; his powers of research and judgment are of a 
very high order ; he is skilful in the grasp of his whole subject, and vigorous 
and independent in his way of dealing with particular questions. And an 
English critic may be allowed to add, that his book is far easier and more 
pleasant to read than many of the productions of his fellow-countrymen." — 
National Review. 

"An original work, from the pen of a master. The style is nervous and 
lively, and its vigour fully sustained. This English translation fills up a gap- 
in our literature. It will give the schoolboy and the older student of antiquity 
a history of Rome up to the mark of present German scholarship, and at the 
same time serve as a sample of historical inquiry for all ages and all lands." 
— Westminster Review. 

" Dr. Mommsen is the latest scholar who has acquired European distinction 
by writing on Roman History. But he is much more than a scholar. He is a 
man of genius, of great original force, and daring to the extreme in his use 
of it; a philosopher in his power of reproducing men; witty, with a dash of 
poetic fancy; and humorous, after a dry, sarcastic fashion, which, combined 
with his erudition, recalls Scott's Oldbucks and Bradwardines. His elabor- 
ate portrait of Caesar is, we venture to say, one of the best pieces of bio- 
graphical delineation that this century has produced. Dr. Mommsen's style 
of character-drawing is his own. He neither reveals a face by lightning 
flashes, like Mr. Carlyle, nor sets it in a framework of epigrammatic oil 
lamps, like M. de Lamartine; nor dashes it off by bold crayon strokes, like 
Lord Macaulay. But his keen and rather naturally satirical genius softens 
in the presence of what he admires. He analyses skilfully, describes with 
fine pencil lines, and colours with a touch that is not too warm, and yet 
quite warm enough to give the hues of life." — Pali Mall Gazette. 
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MONTGOMERY (FLORENCE). A VERY 

SIMPLE STORY. By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY, and lUustrated by 
the Maichioness of Queensbeny and M. R. In crown 4to. sr. 

MOODY'S (SOPHY) WHAT IS YOUR 

NAME? Being a Popular and Succinct Account of the Meaning and Deri- 
vation of Christian Names. Post 8vo. 6f . 

••The information is of an entertaining character, and the work is a most 
comprehensive compendium of information." — London Review, 

ATURALIST IN VANCOUVER IS- 

LAND AND BRITISH COLUMBIA. By JOHN KEASTLORD, 
Naturalist to the Boundary Commission. 2 vols, crown 8vo. Many 
Illustrations. 24r. 

NOTES ON NOSES, By EDEN WAR- 

WICK. Fcp. 8vo. 2J. (>d. 

"Worthy of Laurence Sterne." — Morning Post' 

VER THE PYRENEES INTO SPAIN. 

By MARY EYRE, Author of 'A Lady's Walks in the Southof France.' 
Crown 8vo. lar. 



LANTAGENETS (LIFE OF THE 

GREATEST OF THE). An Historical Sketch. By EDMUND 
CLIFFORD. 8vo. lar. 



PLATO (SELECTIONS FROM THE WRIT- 
INGS OF). By Lady CHATTERTON. Fcp. 8vo. 4f. 

POWELL AND MAGNUSSON'S LEGENDS 

OF ICELAND. By ARNASON. Translated by George Powell and 
E. Magnusson. 8vo. With 28 beautiful Illustrations, iolt. 6d. 

PRENDERGAST (THOMAS), THE MAS- 

TERY OF LANGUAGE; OR, THE ART OF SPEAKING FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES IDIOMATICALLY. 8vo. 8j. 6rf. 
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UITS! By the Author of 'The Initials.' 

Uniform with 'East Lynne.' With Two Illustrations. Crown Svkv 

'* A most interesting novel." — Times, 

** Witty, sententious, graphic, full of brilliant pictures of life and manners, 
it is positively one of the best of modem stories, and may be read with de- 
lightful interest from cover to cover." — Morning Post 

EDEMPTION DRAWETH NIGH; OR, 

THE GREAT PREPARATION. By the Rev. Dr. GUMMING. 
Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

RIDE (A) ACROSS A CONTINENT : a Per- 

sonal Narrative of Wanderings in Central America. By FREDERICK 
BOYLE, F.R.G.S. In 2 vols. post. 8vo, with Illustrations 21J. 

ROUGHING IT IN CRETE. By J. E. 

HILARY SKINNER, Esq., Author of '* After the Storm," &c. &c. i vol. 
post 8vo. lor. 6d, 

RUSSELL'S (EARL) LIFE OF CHARLES 

J AMES FOX. In 3 vols. Crown 8vo. Vols i and 2, 21 j. Vol. 3, i2j. 

"Must be ranked with the companion biography of Pitt, by Lord Stanhope, 
in the front rank of our political classics." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

HADOW OF ASHLYDYAT (THE). 

By the Author of * East Lynne.' In crown 8vo. With Two Illustra- 
tions, dr. 

SKINNER'S (J. E. HILARY) ROUGHING 

IT IN CRETE. I vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

SKINNER'S (J. E. HILARY) AFTER THE 

STORM ; OR, BROTHER JONATHAN AND HIS NEIGHBOURS IN 

1865-6. 2 vols. JKJSt 8vO. 21 J. 

SMITH'S (Dr.) RAMBLES THROUGH THE 

STREETS OF LONDON : with Anecdotes of their more ancient Residents. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

STEBBING'S (Dr.) LIVES OF THE PRINCI- 
PAL ITALIAN POETS. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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ALES FROM BENTLEY'S MISCEL- 

LANY : Being a Selection of the Best and most entertaining Stories 
that have appeared in • BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY ' by its most 
Eminent Writers. 6 vols. is. each; or 4 vols. is. 6d. each, sold 
separately. 

TALLEYRAND— MACKINTOSH— COB- 

BETT— CANNING. Historical Characters: By the Right Hon. Sir 
HENRY LYTTON BULWER, G.C.B. Fourth Edition. In 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo. 3ar. 

THE THREE CLERKS. By ANTHONY 

TROLLOPE. Crown 8vo. dr. With Two Illustrations. 

•* Mr. TroUope amply bears out in this work the reputation he acquired by 
• Barchester Towers.' We regard the tenderness and self-sacrifice of Linda 
one of the most graceful and touching pictures of feminine heroism in the 
whole range of modem novels." — ^okn Bull. 

* ' Here are scenes from family life, more true, more pathetic, and more 
skilfully sustained than any that can be found, except in the writings of 
family novelists." — Saturday Review. 

THIERS (M.) HISTORY OF THE GREAT 

FRENCH REVOLUTION, FROM 1789 TO 1801. By M. THIERS. In 
5 vols, small 8vo. With Forty-one Fine Engravings and Portraits of the 
most eminent Personages engaged in the Revolution. 301;. 



Attack on the Bastille. 

Portrait of the Due d'Orleans. 

Portrait op Mirabeau. 

Portrait of Lafayette. 

Orgies of the Gards du Corps. 

Portrait of Marie-Antoinette. 

Return op the Royal Family from 
Varennes. 

Portrait of Marat. 

The Mob at the Tuileries. 

Attack on the Tuileries. 

Murder of the Princesse De Lam- 
belle. 

Portrait of the Princesse De Lam- 
belle. 

Portrait of Madam Roland. 

Louis XVI. at the Convention. 

Last Interview of Louis XVI. with 
his Family. 

Portrait of Louis XVI. 

Portrait of Dumouriez. 

Triumph of Marat. 

Portrait of Larochejacquelein. 

Assassination of Marat. 

Portrait of Camille Desmoulins. 



Condemnation of Marie-Antoinette 

Portrait of Bailly (Mayor of 
Paris). 

Trial of Danton, Camille Desmou- 
lins, &c. 

Portrait op Danton. 

Portrait of Madam Elizabeth. 

Carrier at Nantes. 

Portrait of Robespierre. 

Last Victims of the Reign of 
Terror. 

Portrait op Charette. 

Death of the Deputy Feraud. 

Death of Romme, Goujon, Duques- 

NOI, &c. 

Portrait of Louis XVII. 

The 13TH Vendemiaire (Oct. 5, 1795.) 

Summoning to Execution. 

Portrait op Pichegru. 

Portrait op Moreau. 

Port2<ait op Hoche. 

Portrait op Napoleon Bonaparte. 

The iSth Brumaire (ioth November, 

1799) 
Portrait of Charlotte Corday. 



"The palm of excellence, after whole libraries have been written on the 
French Revolution, has been assigned to the dissimilar histories of Thiers and 
Uigciti."— William H. Prescott. 

" I am reading ' Thiers's French Revolution/ which I find it difficult to 
lay down." — Rev. Sydney Smith, 
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TIMES' (JOHN) ANECDOTICAL WORK& 

1. CLUB LIFE OF LONDON, a vols. Portraits, sis. 

2. THE ROMANTIC LIFE OF LONDON. 3 vols. 3U. 60. 

3. LIVES OF WITS AND HUMORISTS, a vols. xar. 

4. LIVES OF PAINTERS, i vol. 6s. Portraits. 

5. LIVES OF BURKE AND EARL OF CHATHAM, z ¥oL 6f. 

Portraits. 

6. ECCENTRIC CHARACTERS. 2 vols. aw. 

7. LONDON AND WESTMINSTER. 2 vols. aw. 

" Mr. Timbs' notion of condensing the salient points, events, and inci- 
dents in the lives of distinguished men, and presenting them by way of 
anecdote in chronological order, is a very happy one." — Notes and Queries, 

TIMES' (JOHN) THE ROMANCE OF LON- 

DON. 3 vols, post 8vo. 

TIMES' (JOHN) CLUB LIFE OF LONDON. 

With Anecdotes of the Clubs, Coffee-houses, and Taverns during the 17th, 
z8th, and zQth Centuries. 2 vols. 21 j. 

TOOGOOD'S (Mrs.) TREASURY OF 

FRENCH COOKERY. A Collection of the best French Recipes, arranged 
and adapted for English Households. Post 8vo. 51. 

TOO STRANGE ^NOT TO BE TRUE. A 

Novel. By LADY GEORGIANA JFULLERTON. Author of • Ladybird.' 
Two Illustrations. Crown Svo. dr. 

TRIBULATION (THE GREAT) COMING 

ON THE EARTH. By the REV. DR. CUMMING. Thirteenth Edition. 
Crown Svo. y. 

TROLLOPE'S (ANTHONY) THE THREE 

•CLERKS. Crown Svo. Two Plates. 6s. 

" A really brilliant tale, full of life and character." — Times. 

NCLE SILAS. By J. SHERIDAN LE 

FANU. Crown Svo. Two Illustrations. 6s. 




' ' We conclude by cordially recommending this remarkable novel to all 
who have leisure to read it, satisfied that for many a day afterwards the cha- 
racters there portrayed will haunt the minds of those who have become ac- 
quainted with them. Shakspeare's famous line, ' Macbeth hath murdered 
sleep,' might be altered for the occasion, for certainly Uncle Silas has * mur- 
dered sleep ' in many a past night, and is likely to murder it in many a 
night to come by that strange mixture o{ fantasies like truth, and truths like 
fantasy, which make us feel as we rise from the perusal as if we had been 
under a wizard's spell." — Times. 

UP THE COUNTRY. See Eden. 
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ERY SIMPLE STORY, A. Being a Chro- 

nicle of the Thoughts and Feelings of a Child. By FLORENCE 
MONTGOMERY. Illustrated by the Marchioness of Queensbcrry, 
and M. R. In crown 4to. 5x. 

ALKING TOUR (A) ROUND IRE- 

LAND IN 1865. By an ENGLISHMAN. In large post 8vo. 
lof. td. 

WHALLEY (REV. DR. S.)— LIFE, JOUR- 
NALS. AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE Rev. Dr. THOMAS 
SEDGWICK WHALLEY, LL.D. Including an Interesting Correspond- 
ence with Mrs. Siddons, Madame Piozzi, Miss Seward, Mrs. Hannah More, 
&C. &C. Edited by the Rev. HILL D. WICKHAM, Rector of Horsington, 
Somersetshire. 2 vols. With Four Fine Portraits. 30?. 

•• Filled with lively and forcible sketches ; with scenes so delightfully comic, 
as almost to recall the more farcical bits of '^oXikt^," —Saturday Review, 

WHATELY (RICHARD), MEMOIR OF, late 

ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. With a glance at his Contemporaries and 
Times. By W. J. FITZPATRICK, Esq., Author of 'Lady Morgan, her 
Career, Literary and* Personal ;* ' The Life, Times, and Contemporaries of 
Lord Cloncuny,' &c. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21 j. 

WHATELY (RICHARD), SELECTIONS 

FROM THE WRITINGS OF (late Archbishop of Dublin). Fcap. 8vo. 

•' Contains the pith, the cream, the choice bits of Archbishop Whately's 
writings. His style is as clear as Cobbett's or Paley's. " — Athenceum, 

WHAT TO DO WITH THE COLD MUT- 

TON. Fcap. 8vo. 2J. dflf. 

WHICH SHALL IT BE ? A Novel. In Crown 

8vo. With Two Illustrations, dr. 

WOOD (Mrs. HENRY.) The most Popular 

Stories of this favourite Writer. Price 6j. each. With Two Illustrations to 
<each book. Each work can be had separately. 

1. EAST LYNNE. 

2. THE CHANNINGS. 

3. MRS. HALLIBURTON'S TROUBLES. 

4. THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. 

5. LADY ADELAIDES OATH. . 
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WOOD'S (E. J.) CURIOSITIES OF CLOCKS 

AND WATCHES FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES. In laige post 8vo. 
With Illustrations. lor. 6^. 

WOOD'S (E. J.) GIANTS AND DWARFS, 

In I vol. 8vo. lor. 6^. 

lONGE'S (C D.) HISTORY OF THE Bri- 
tish NAVY. FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD DOWN TO 
THE PRESENT TIME. By CHARLES DUKE YONGE. In a 

vols. 8vo. with Maps, 45^ ; or 3 vols., s+r. 

*' Mr. Yonge is the best qualified writer upon the British Navy, because 
he is the best informed by the many important documents which he alone 
has had the opportunity of investigating. He does not confine himself to the 
operations of war in illustrating the achievements of the British Navy. The 
voyages of discovery are more important than even our wars, and on these 
he delights to dwell. The Arctic expeditions and the Australian discoveries 
will be found among some of his roost interesting chapters. To these may 
be added the account of the successful bombardment of Algiers by Lord 
Exmouth ; our operations against the pirates of the Archipelago ; the siq>- 
pression of the Malacca pirates ; the exploits of Rajah Brooke and Captain 
Keppel at Borneo, — and many other gallant exploits in the P^ific Ocean 
and the Chinese seas." — Times, 

"We have abundant reason to thank Mr. Yonge, and to believe that his 
handsome work will doubtless, for many years to come, be the standard 
history of the British Navy." — Examiner, 

" There is great temptation in these volumes to indulge in more copious 
quotations ; but we have said enough, we hope, both of the book and sub- 
ject, to induce readers to examine for themselves. The theme is one which 
will stir many a heart, young and old, and Mr. Yonge has treated it in a 
manner which cannot fail to bring him honour." — Afhetueum. 

' ' Mr. Yonge here tells us some of the most delightful episodes in English 
History. There are no brighter pages in the history of human strife than 
those detailing the sea-fights of sixty and seventy years ago." — Reader, 

' ' For the industry, research, and ability, which characterize these volumes, 
they merit high commendation^ The great naval battles are described with 
extraordinary power and distinctness." — Daily News. 

" The stirring events here recorded are described with a freshness of style 
and vigour which imparts to the narrative the charm of the novel, without 
lessening its claim to be regarded as an historical work of no small impor- ' 
tance." — Army and Nazy Gazette, 

YONGE'S ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. 

Post 8vo. 9J. (>d. In use at Eton, Harrow, Winchester, and Rugby. 

YONGE'S LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

Post 8vo. ^s. 6d. Or the two together, strongly bound in roan, 151. 

" A very capital book, either for the somewhat advanced pupil, the student 
who aims at acquiring an idiomatic Latin style, or the adult with a know- 
ledge of the language, who wishes to examine the difference between the 
structure and expressions of the English and Latin tongues by a short and 
ready mode. It is the best — we were going to say the only really useful — 
Anglo- Latin Dictionary we ever met with." — Spectator, 

YONGE'S NEW VIRGIL. With the Notes of 

HAwrREY, Key, and Munro. In use at Eton, Harrow, Winchester, and 
Rugby. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS 

AT ALL THE LIBRARIKS. 



STEVEN LAWRENCE YEOMAN. By the 

Author of * Archie Lovell,' ' Morals of May Fair,' &c. 3 vols. 

JOHN FALK. From the Danish of H. F. 

EWALD. By the Translator of * The Guardian,' and • Noddebo Parsonage. 
3 vols. 

A SISTER'S STORY {Le Redt dune Sceur), By 

Mrs. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. 3 vols. 

THE WORLD BEFORE THEM. By Mrs. 

MOODIE, Author of * Roughing it in the Bush.' 3 vols. 

TIME WILL TELL. By S. W. FULLOM, 

Author of * The Man of the World.' 3 vols. 

A STORMY LIFE. By Lady GEORGIANA 

FULLERTON, Author of * Too Strange not to be True,' • Ladybird,' &c. 
&c. 3 vols. 

MARGARET'S ENGAGEMENT. 3 vols, 
THE CONFESSIONS OF GERALD EST- 

COURT. By FLORENCE MARRYATT. 3 vols. 

FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD. By 

a Barrister. 3 vols. 

CHRIST CHURCH DAYS; An Oxford Story. 

2 vols. 

ALSO IMMEDIATELY. 

WORK-A-DAY BRIERS. By the Author of the 

• Two Anastasias.' 3 vols. 

"O, how full of thorns is this working day world V'—As You Like It, 

RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
9utili0|ier in (JDrHtnars to Ker ^ajests. 



BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 

AGGREGATE SALE, 73,000. 

In crown Svo,, each volume with Two IlitistrationSy 6s, each. 
<:OMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 

" A strikingly clever and original tale." — Times, 

BROKEN TO HARNESS. . 

By Edmund Yates. 

WHICH SHALL IT BE? 

THE HOUSE BY THE CHURCHYARD. 

By the Author of ' Uncle Silas.' 

EAST LYNNE. 

By Mrs. Henry Wood. 

GUY DEVERELL. 

By J. Sheridan Le Fanu. 

TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE. 

By Lady Georgiana Fullerton. 

UNCLE SILAS. 

By J. Sheridan Le Fanu. 

QUITS. 

By the Author of • The Initials.' 

THE CHANNINGS. 

By the Author of • East Lynne.* 

THE INITIALS- 

By the Author of ' At Odds * and ' Quits.' 

THE LAST OF THE CAVALIERS. 
MRS. HALLIBURTON'S TROUBLES. 

By the Author of \East Lynne.' 

THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. 

By the Author of ' East Lynne.' 

LADYBIRD. 

By Lady Georgiana Fullerton. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S THREE CLERKS. 
LADY ADELAIDE'S OATH. 

By Mrs. Henry Wood. 



RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 



Billing, Printer^ Guildford, a 
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